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OHN WEIPPERT’S ROYAL QUADRILLE AND 
CONCERT BAND.—MR JOHN WEIPPERT, since he had the honor of con- 
ducting the Quadrille Band at the Norwich Festival, has also attended with his 
celebrated Orchestra at wade, Bury St. Edmunds, Fakenham, Watlington, 
Bedford, Cambridge, S ‘ham, Lord Hastings’ (Melton Constable), Lady Sondes, 
near Dereham, &c., &c.—Address, 21, Soho-square. 


W ANTED A SITUATION as Clerk or Shopman in a 

Music Warehouse, either in town or country, by a young man of 
thoroughly business habits. A moderate salary will be accepted. Apply to John 
Grigg, 8, Ridinghouse-street, Great Portland-street. 


Wy sasteD immediately a fair QUINTIST. Apply to 
E. ¥. SMOKING, at the RUDE LION, DRIB’S HUNDREDS. 











HE FALL OF DELHI.—A Grand Patriotic Song. 
Published by J. H. Giimpel, 19, Stafford-row, opposite Buckingham Palace. 


ISS JULIA ST. GEORGE'S SONGS.—Sung by her 

in ‘“‘Home and Foreign Lyrics.” The most attractive entertainment of 

the day—vide public press. whole of the music by J. F. Duggan. Hartmann 
and Co., 88, Albany-street, N.W., and all Music-sellers. 


AMBERT & CO’S Patent Repeater Check Action 


Pianofortes and Patent Regulating Hopper, 314, Oxford-street, for touch, tone, 
and durability are not to be excelled. Made expressly for extreme climates. 
N.B.—Pianofortes taken in exchange, tuned, and lent on hire. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 
—Conductor, Mr, COSTA. First Subscription Concert of the season, Frida: 
next, November 27th. Haydn’s SERVICE No. 3, Mendelssohn’s LAUDA SION. 
and Spobr’s LAST JUDGMENT. Vocalists—Madame Rudersdorff, Mrs. Lockey, 
Mr, Lockey, and Mr. Weiss, with orchestra of 700 performers. Tickets, 3s., 5s., 
and 10s. 6d, Subscription for Reserved Seats, Two Guineas; for Stalls, Three 
Guineas, at the Society’s Office, No. 6, Exeter Hall. 


ILLIS’S ROOMS, King-street, St. James’s.—Professor 
WILJALBA FREKELL, Physician to Her Majesty the Empress of Russia, 
begs to announce that, in consequence of the great success of his first entertain- 
ment of physical and natural magic, performed without the aid of any apparatus, 
and entit TWO HOURS OF ILLUSIONS, he has taken the large room in the 
above fashionable locale for a limited number of performances. To commence 
Monday evening next, November 23, at 8 o’clock, aud every evening during the 
week except suuxedsy, the 26th inst. Stalls, 5s.; unreserved seats, 2s. 6d. ; 
which may be obtained at Mr. Mitchell’s, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

















M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


MADLLE. JETTY TREFFZ, 
The LAST WEEK of the highly successful “INDIAN QUADRILLE” 


AND 


“GENERAL HAVELOCK’S TRIUMPHAL MARCH.” 
VERY EVENING DURING THE WEEK 


the new grand descriptive composition by M. JULLIEN, entitled the 
INDIAN QUADRILLE, and GENERAL HAVELOCK’S TRIUMPHAL MARCH, 
rformed by M. Jullien’s orchestra, assisted by the Drums and Fifes of the 
renadier Guards, the Coldstream Guards, the Scots Fusilier Guards, and a Grand 
Chorus. RULE BRITANNIA, and GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. Herr RICHARD 
DECK, Primo Basso from the Grand Opera at Dresden, and M. EDOUARD 
REMENYI, Solo Violinist to Her Majesty the Queen, will make their first 
appearance at these Concerts on Monday next, November 23. 
tices of Admission :—Promenade, 1s,; Upper .Boxes,.1s.;. Gallery, 1s.; 
Dress Circle, 2s, 6d. ; Private Boxes, 10s. 6d., and upwards. Private Boxes may be 
obtained at the Box Office at the Theatre, where p ctuses, with full - 
ticulars, may be obtained; at all the Libraries; aad at Jullien and do's, 
214, Regent-street. 





HE MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—The GRAND BAL 
.- MASQUE which will close M. Jullien’s Nineteenth Season of Concerts (1857), 
peg — wag on MONDAY, Noy. 30. Applications to be made at the Box-office 
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A MAGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS, by Edwin 
H. Harper, in Vocal Score, with Accompaniment. Price 7s. 6d. Novello, 
@, Dean-street, Soho. ’ 


« DOSSINTS CHARITY,” arranged for the Pianoforte by 
Nordmann, 3s. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


M ORNING SERVICE IN E FLAT, consisting > Pe the 
Just publiebed by soy scans y og 5 eae pg 2 
had an EVENING SERVICE by the same author. 


TO ORGANISTS. 


“ DARTANT POUR LA SYRIE,” with Introduction 

and Variations for the Organ (dedicated to E. T. Chipp, Esq.), by 
W. Haynes, organist of the Abbey Church, Malvern. Price 4s. J. A. Novello, 
00, Dean-street, Soho. 


NSTRUCTIONS ror tHe ORGAN sy J. T. STONE, 
containing a History and Description of the “‘King of Instruments,” the 
Method of combining the stops and the use of the Pedals, alo and Chorales, 
in two, three, and four parts ; followed by a Selection of Voluntaries from the works 
of Handel, Mozart, Haydn, &c., Price 5s. postage free. Brewer and Co., 23, 
Bishopsgate-street within, London. 


SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. 
home ORGAN now in the Church at Lymm, Cheshire. 
HE ORGAN recently removed from St. Peter’s Church, 


Barton, Lincolnshire. 
HE ORGAN recently removed from St. Mary’s Church, 
Barton, Lincolushire. 


[THE ORGAN recently removed from the Church at 
Beetham, Westmoreland. 


PHE ORGAN recently removed from the Independent 
Chapel at Otley, Yorkshire. 

















Prices and particulars on application to Forster and ANDREWS, 
Organ Builders, Hull. 


ESTIMATES for NEW ORGANS forwarded, on application, to any part of 
the Kingdom. 





CHORAL SCHOOL. 
CHORAL SCHOOL is about to be established, for the 
urpose of supplying the Choir of the Oratory with boys’ voices. 
**The Boys will be placed under proper be 2 pe me “som in a house devoted to 
the purpose, and will receive a good Eng education, with the rudiments of 
Latin, besides instruction in music. 

Their education, board, lodging, and clothing will be entirely free. 

They will be brought up strictly in the Catholic faith. 

Candidates will be chosen solely according to musical capabilities, united with 
good character. 

Unless, therefore, there is good hope of a boy’s qualifications satisfying a some- 
what high standard, it would be useless for parents or others to run the risk of 
disappointment, and. of incurring ex: of journey and the like. 

Those desirous of presenting boys for trial must in every case apply, in the first 
instance, by letter only, tothe Rev. F. Wells, Oratory, Brompton, 8.W. 





Soho-square, siness. 
MESSES. FOSTER will sell by Auction, at the 5 
54, Pall Mall, on Friday, the 27th November, at one Lape = 6,0 Mae 
an 


TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS.—The valuable stock of PT send. of Litho’- 
stones, Printed Music, Shop Fixtures, &c., of Mr. Thomas. of No. 17, | 
retiring from bu & 


trade of Mr. Letchford, Music publisher and seller, including 

Plates with Litho’-stones Frontispieces, ts 

— —— of —- wy com Bee me emg phy pastries rd 
pular songs, ce music, &c., by composers o ity. a 

Pr printed music, a few musical instruments, fixtures of the sh square, 

fire proof chest, counters, desks, glazed cases, and effects. On view the day prior 

and morning of sale. Catalogues a week previously. 54, PALL MALL 
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far MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

89, King Street, Cheapside, London. Established 1834, | CHARLES 
INGALL, Actuary. This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a 
capital of more than £300,000, invested in Government and Real Securities, created 
entirely by the steady accumulation of the Premiums, and all belonging to the 
members. The assurances in force are 1,300,000, and the income £60,000 
per annum. The last ry » detailed prospectuses, and forms of proposal, 
together with the list of bonuses paid on the claims of the past year, and 
the general cash account and balance sheet of the Society to the 3lst December 
last, will be given on a written or personal application. The friends of the 
Society, and the general public, are respectfully advised that any assurances 
* effected within the present year will have the advantage of one year in every 
annual bonus. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.— 

1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. _Instituted 1820. T. GEORGE 

BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman, MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy- 
Chairman. 

One-third of the premium on insurances of £500 and upwards, for the whole 
term of life, may remain as a debt upon the policy, to be paid off at convenience : 
or the directors will lend sums of 50 and upwards on the security of policies 
effected with this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired 
au adequate value. 5 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the profits are assigned to policies every fifth 

ar, and may be applied to increase the sum insured, to an immediate payment 
4 cash, or to the reduction and ultimate extinction of future premiums. 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years terminating January 31, 
1856, a reversionary bonus was declared of £1 10s. per cent. on the sums insured, 
and subsisting additions for every premium paid during the five years. This 
bonus, on policies of the longest duration, exceeds #2 5s. per cent. per annum 
on the original sums insured, and increases a policy of €1.000 to #1,638. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above; at the 
Branch Office, 16, Pall-mall, London; or to any of the agents throughout the 


kingdom. 
BONUS TABLE, 
SHOWING THE ADDITIONS MADE TO POLICIES OF £1,000 EACH. 








Amount of Addition made 
Additions to 


Feb. 1, 1851. 
d. 


Sum Payable 


Date of 
after Death. 


as on 
Insurance, Feb. 1, 1856. 
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And for intermediate years in proportion. 
The next appropriation will be made in 1861. 
Insurances without participation in profits, may be effected at reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


R. MARK, with his JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, 
numbering upwards of 30 Instrumental Performers, and a Chorus of 40 
Voices, composed of little English, Scotch, and Irish Boys, from five to fifteen 
years of age, and known by the title of ‘DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN,” 
is open to engagements. Application by letter, addressed: Dr. MARK, care of 
Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street, London. 

Dr. Mark has performed with his pupils in crowded houses, and obtained the 
highest approbation in Lancashire, East and West Riding of Yorkshire, Scotland, 
Staffordshire, Devonshire, Gloucestershire, Cornwall, Wales, Somersetshire, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Lincolnshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, etc., 
etc, and has given Concerts with the greatest success at the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester; St. George’s Hall, Liverpool; St. George’s Hall, Bradford; Music 
Hall, Edinburgh ; City Hall, Glasgow; and all the principal rooms in the above 
counties, his enterprise being pronounced by the unanimous voice of the press, 
and by public and private testimonials, as the most useful, pleasing, and in- 
structive entertainment ever introduced to the public. 

To those who may, Loweyer, be still unacquainted with the meaning of “Dr. 
MakK anp nis Littte Men,” Dr. Mark begs most respectfully to state that his 
“ Little Men” form a most unique and complete JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, com- 
posed of little English, Scotch, and Irish boys, from five to fifteen years of age, 
numbering upwards of forty performers, who play Marches, Quadrilles, Polkas, 
Solos, Duets, the choicest selections of Operas, and sing Choruses in a most 
effective manner, and to whom he gives both a general and musical education, and 
provides them also with board and clothing for the term of three years each, 
“‘gratuitously, in order to illustrate his entirely new, simple, and effective system 
of musical education in favour of conservatories of music for the people” in every 
town and city throughout the United Kingdom, and especially intended for little 
children and apprentices, where they may meet and spend their evening hours far 
more congenial than the evils and temptations of the streets will offer them. 

The performance of “Dr. Mark’s Little Men,” is also intended to show what 
can be achieved with an indiscriminate selection of little English boys, by a 
simple plan of training, simultaneously encouraging and promoting native 
musical talent in every possible way amongst the rising generation of this 
country, and to excite an interest wherever I play, to consider music a most 
necessary branch of education in the humblest of schools, and by these means to 
bring the acquisition and wholesome influences of music within the reach of all 
classes of society, as a means of education, as an element of recreation and attrac- 
tion to their houses, and as an agent to improve and elevate the tone of 
society, and promote the social and domestic condition of the people at large. 

Now Published, 
10 . d : 
R. MARK’S highly approved Works on “Musical 


Scan Fara we MUSICIAN, price One Guinea ; THE PIANIST, Half-a- 








A TRAVIATA VALSE, by Montacyr.—The only 
popular Valse on this celebrated 0; Second editi 
colours, 4s, Band parts, 5s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street,” re 


se HO SHALL BE FATREST.”—New Ballad, by 
Charles Mackay and Frank Mori. Sung with remarkable success by 
Sims Reeves, Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 


“r[\HE DRIPPING WELL,” by Mr. Gollmick, performed 

recently by the author at the Réunion des Arts, and rapturously 

“This is one of the most elegant and popular of Mr. Gollmick’s com- 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 








encored. 
positions.” Price 3s. 


IANOFORTE DUETS.—Trovatore, 6s, La Traviata, 

5s. Ernani, 5s. Rigoletto, 5s. Nino, 5s. Les Huguenots, 7s. 6d. Lucia, 6s. 

Lucrezia Borgia, 5s, Boosey and Sons’ new and cheap edition. In green cloth 

volumes (gilt letters), each containing from twelve to twenty of the most popular 
airs. Post free. Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 


MADAME OURY’S LA MIA LETIZIA, the most 

popular of her iate compositions for the pianoforte, price 3s. ; also Annie 
Laurie, 3s.; the Bentinck Polka, 8s,; and three grand fantaisies on Il Trovatore, 
Rigoletto, and La Traviata, 4s. each. All by Madame Oury. Boosey and Sons’ 
Musical Library, Holles-street. 


“MMHE MAUD VALSE,” by Laurent, performed before 

the Queen, at the Ball given by the Prussian Ambassador ; also performed 
twice at Her Majesty’s last State Ball, and, at the request of her Majesty, 
frequently repeated during the evening. 

“If proof were wanting that even the sentimental songs of Balfe—owing to 
their peculiarly tuneful character—might successfully be turned into dance music, 
M. Laurent would have supplied it in this very pleasing waltz, which is founded 
upon the universally popular (thanks to Mr, Sims Reeves) ‘Come into the garden, 
Maud.’”—Musical World. 

Price 4s., beautifully illustrated in colours. 


BOOSEY and SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, London. 


SOLOS FOR THE VIOLIN. 
P, SAINTON. 


Premier Concerto, Op. 9, with accompaniment for Piano ee os 
i * Orchestra .. or 
Théme Italien varié, Op. 10, with accompaniment for Piano .. oe 
Ms as 4 Orchestra ae oe 
Fantaisie sur la romance favorite, ‘“ Die Fahnenwacht,” Op. 11, with accom- 
paniment for Piano .. Pe oe es oe oe ee ee ee 
Fantaisie sur la romance favorite, ‘‘ Die Fahnenwacht,” Op. 11, with accom- 
paniment for Orchestra... ay oe oe es be ° . 
Fantaisie sur ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” Op. 12, with accompaniment for Piano .. 
” ” ” ” Orchestra 12 
Souvenirs de ‘“‘La Fille du Régiment,” Op. 13, with accompaniment for 
Piano .. 
Souvenirs de 
Orchestra ee es .e oe ee ee oe ee ee 
Air Montagnard, fantaisie, Op. 14, with accompaniment for Piano .. os 
Ore’ * 

















Doz 


— 2 


“La Fille du Régiment,” Op. 18, with accompaniment for 
9? 3 ” ” hestra 
Solo de Concert, Op. 16, with accompaniment for Piano.. « Py 
» is ‘i Orchestra .. oe 
Rondo—Mazurka, Op.17, with accompaniment for Piano .. -e 
Bb re c. Orchestra, . eo 
Tarentelle, Op. 20, with accompaniment for Piano se oe ar) 


SOLOS FOR VIOLONCELLO. 


ALFRED PiATTI. 
Introduction et variations sur un théme de ‘Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
Op. 2, with accompaniment for Piano 
Un Pritre, théme original varié Op. 8 
Passetemps Sentimental, chant réligieuse, 
Schubert, rf ve ee Op. 4, with accompaniment for Piano 
Sonvenir de l’opéra “‘La Sonnambula” Op. 5 ae 
Mazurka sentimentale .. oo Op. 6 
Les Fiancés, petit caprice 
Airs Baskyrs, scherzo .. ee 


= ~ 
SASoSAaAocacoc acoso fo coooo 





” ” ss P ” 
romance et Jlitanie de 


” ” 

9° ” 2 », for Quatuors 

Souvenirs de l’opéra, ‘‘I Puritani” Op. 9 is for Piano 

Amour et caprice, fantaisie os Op. 10 x Ps ag 

La Suédoise, caprice sur deux airs nationaux, Suédois, Op. 11, with accom- 
paniment for Piano .. ee oe Py oe oe . ae a 

Divertissement sur un air Napolitain, Op. 12, with accompaniment for Piano 

Souvenirs de ‘‘ Linda di Chamounix,” Op. 18 

Bergamasca, ee xR : 0 

Trois airs Russes variés, .. oo 


AWAoe BAAKwoerAR ae 
SaAacas aoossoam oo 


Fantaisie élégante, sur “La Traviata,” Op. 10, with accompaniment for Piano 
Transcription de ‘‘Le Lac,” de Niedermeyer ” ” 8 


G. A. OSBORNE. 


L’Adieu, impromptu, with accompaniment for Piano ., ee . « 8 


SCHOTT & CO, 159, REGENT STREET, W. 
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JOHN PHCENIX, A MUSICAL CRITIC, 


In the Editor’s Table of the Pioneer, California Magazine, for 
August, this amusing writer thus criticises Mr. Jabez Tarbox’s 
new old symphony, “The Plains.” A very droll quiz on some 
of the critiques upon Felicien David’s great work, “ The Desert,” 
as recently performed in San Francisco :— 

“THE Prains.”—Une Symphonie par James Tarbox.—This 
glorious gee was produced at the San Diego Odeon, on 
the 31st of June, ult., for the first time in this or any other 
country, by a very full orchestra (the performance taking place 
immediately after supper), and a chorus composed of the entire 
“Sauer Kraut-Verein,” the “Wee Gates Association,” and 
choice selections from the “Gyascutus” and “ Pike-Harmonic ” 
Societies. The solos were rendered by Herr Tuden Links, the 
recitations by Herr Von Hyden Schnapps, both performers 
being assisted by Messrs. John Smith and Joseph Brown, who 
held their coats, fanned them, and furnished water during the 
more overpowering passages. 

“The Plains” we consider the greatest musical achievement 
that has been presented toan enraptured public. Like Waterloo 
among battles; Napoleon among warriors; Niagara among 
falls; and Peck among senators, this magnificent composition 
stands among oratorios, operas, musical melodramas, and per- 
formances of Ethiopian serenaders, peerless and unrivalled. 7 

Srappe toute chose parfaitment froid. 

“Tt does not depend for its success” upon its plot, its theme, 
its school, or its master, for it has very little of any of them, but 
upon its soul-subduing, all-absorbing, highfaluting effect upon 
the audience, every member of which it causes to experience 
the most singular and exquisite sensations. Its strains at times 
remind us of those of the old master of the steamer McKim, 
who never went to sea without being unpleasantly affected—a 
straining after effect, he used to term it. Blair, in his lecture 
on beauty, and Mills, in his treatise on logic (p. 31), have 
alluded to the feeling which might be produced in the human 
mind by something of this transcendentally sublime description : 
but it has remained for M. Tarbox, in the production of “The 
Plains,” to call this feeling forth. 

The symphony opens u 
longitude 115° W., latitude 35° 21 03" N., and about sixty miles 
from the west bank of Pitt river. These data are beautifully 
and clearly expressed by a long (topographically) drawn note 
from an E flat clarionet. The sandy nature of the soil, sparsely 
dotted with bunches of cactus and artemisia, the extended view, 
flat and unbroken to the horizon, save by the rising smoke in 
the extreme verge, denoting the vicinity of a Pi Utah village, 
are represented by the bass drum. A few notes on the piccolo 
calls the attention to a solitary antelope, picking up mescal 
beans in the foreground. The sun having an altitude of 36° 27’, 
blazes down upon the scene in indescribable majesty. “Gra- 
dually the sounds roll forth in a song” of rejoicing to the God of 
Day, which swells out into “ Hey Jim along, Jim along Josey,” 
then deer , mas & menos, poco pocito, dies away and 
dries up. 

Snddenly we hear approaching a train from Pike county, con- 
sisting of seven families, with forty-six waggons, each drawn by 
thirteen oxen; each family consists of a man in butternut 
coloured clothing driving the oxen, a wife in butternut coloured 
clothing riding in the waggon, holding a butternut baby, and 
seventeen butternut children running promiscuously about the 
establishment; all are bare-footed, dusty, and smell unpleasantly. 
boa these circumstances are expressed by pretty rapid fiddling 

or some minutes, winding up with a puff from the ophicleide, 
played by an intoxicated Teuton with an atrocious breath—it is 
impossible to misunderstand the description.) Now rises o’er 
the plains in mellifluous accents, the grand Pike county chorus. 

e train now encamp, The unpacking of the kettles and 
mess-pans, the unyoking of oxen, the gathering about the various 
camp fires, the frizzling of the pork, are so clearly expressed by 
music that the most untutored savage could readily compre- 
hend it, Indeed, so vivid and life-like was the representation, 
that a lady sitting near us involuntarily exclaimed aloud, at a 
certain ge, “Thar, that pork’s burning !” and it was truly 
interesting to watch the gratified expression of her face when, 


n the wide and boundless plains, in’ 





by a few notes from the guitar, the pan was removed from the 
fire and the blazing pork extinguished. 

This is followed by the beautiful aria, 

“Oh! marm, I want a pancake !” 
Followed by the touching recitative, 
‘Shut up, or I will spank you!” 
To which succeeds a grand crescendo movement, representing the 
flight of the child with the pancake, the pursuit of the mother, 
and the final arrest and summary punishment of the former, 
represented by the rapid and successive strokes of the castanet. 
he turning in for the night follows; and the deep stertorous 

breathing of the encampment is well given by the bassoon, while 
the sufferings and trials of an unhappy father with an un- 
pleasant infant are touchingly set forth by the cornet-d-pistons. 

Part Second: The night attack of the Pi Utahs; the fearful 
eries of the demoniac Indians, the shrieks of the females and 
children; the rapid and effective fire of the rifles; the stampede of 
the oxen; their recovery and the final repulse, the Pi Utahs being 
routed after a loss of thirty-six killed and wounded, while the 
Pikes lose but one scalp (from an old fellow who wore a wig, 
and lost it in the scuffle), are faithfully given, and excite the 
most intense interest in the minds of the hearers; the emotions 
of fear, admiration, and delight succeeding each other in their 
pu with almost painful rapidity. Then follows the grand 
chorus: 

“Oh! we gin them fits, 
The Ingen Utahs. 
With our six shooters— 
We gin ’em pertickuler fits.” 


After which, we have the charming recitative of Herr Tuden 
Links to the infant, which is really one of the most charming 
gems of the performance: 

Now, dern your skin, can’t you be easy. 


Morning succeeds. The sun rises magnificently (octavo flute) 
breakfast is eaten—in a rapid movement in three sharps; the 
oxen are caught and yoked up—with a small drum and triangle; 
the watches, purses, and other valuable of the conquered Pi 
Utahs are stowed away in a camp-kettle, toa small movement 
on the piccolo, and the train moves on with the grand chorus— 

“ We'll soon be thar, 
Gee up Bolly ! Whoo up! Whoo haw !” 








MY TRUST WAS ALL IN THEE. 


My trust was all in thee—was all in thee ; 
I told thee it was so; thy answer thrilled 
With fine emotion, and thy blue eyes filled 
As straying went we by the playful sea; 
Who, marking then thy elevated brow 
And gentle features, would have dared to say— 
Beware she trifles with thy earnest vow, 
For fickle is she as a wind of May? 
Oh! better had I given to the foam 
The heart I gave to thee ; for then its war 
With misery had been for ever o’er; 
But now it has nor happiness nor home; 
And, like the lark, that seeks with wounded wing 
Triumphant skyward from the ground to spring ; 
Each step it ventures to the shades of Hope, 
But wakes an agony no change can cope. 
Forget the wandering dupe, and be as blithe 
As they can be who consummate a wrong: 
But if in after years thy heart should writhe, 
When conquest falters—when the days are long, 
And conscience gathers with a troubled eye 
The memories and melodies of youth,— 
Perchance the echo of my slighted truth 


May steal across it, and awake a sigh! J.T. 








Inpian Rewer Funp.—We hear that Miss Ellen Glascock 
(daughter of the late Captain Glascock, R.N.) is about to give a 
+ polka entitled “The Peoples,” for the benefit of the Indian 





Relief Fund, and we trust the publie will liberally respond to 
her generosity.— Globe. 
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ANOTHER COMMEMORATION or MENDELSSOHN. 
(Translated from a Leipsic Journal.) 

For every feeling lover of art, the concert given yesterday 
evening must have possessed a deeper importance than a mere 
usual musical performance, and it was with a more than ordi- 
narily elevated feeling, allowing the mere wish of enjoyment to 
be thrown more into the back ground, that every one possessed 
of anything like sensibility must have entered the rooms yester- 
day evening, for the concert was in remembrance of Mendels- 
sohn, who died ten years ago (on the 4th November, 1847), of 
the admirable Mendelssohn, to whom art is indebted for so 
many beautiful flowers, and whose exertions, especially for our 
city, will remain unforgotten as long as gratitude not entirely 
disappeared, and the sense of the Beautiful and the Good has 
not ceased to exist. 

Only compositions of the deceased master were given. They were 
the 95th Psalm, the overture, the Hebrides, the violin concerto, 
the 4th symphony (A major), and the finale to the unfinished 
opera of Loreley; certainly a very good selection, and well calcu- 
lated to place in the best light many qualities of the composer, 
such as devout inspiration, fable-inspired romanticism, charming 
delicacy of thought and its expression, entrancing feeling for 
form, etc., especially as the excellent manner in which the vari- 
ous pieces were executed rendered their value clearly apparent. 
To go into detail on this same value will be allowed to be super- 
fluous in the case of productions which have spread throughout 
the world, and conquered the heart of every layman as well as 
artist. Q 

The violin concerto, one of the happiest of Mendelssohn’s 
happy conceptions, was executed by the Concertmeister, Herr 
Joachim, from Hanover. To mention his name is to describe a 
classic performance. Joachim stands so high as a violinist, that 
it would be superfluous to speak of the separate points of excel- 
Jence and artistic superiority in his performance. He is an 
artist such as very few are, and, in saying this, we have said 
sufficient. 

In the Psalm and the Loreley finale, the soloists were Madlle. 
Rosa Mandl, of the Royal Operahouse Berlin, Madlle. Augusta 
Koch, of the same place, and Herr Rudolf Otto, from Berlin. 


Lerpsic.—Since the death of Mendelssohn, it is usual at our 
great concerts, in every performance occurring about the day on 
which the great master died, for his memory to be especially 
honoured by his works exclusively constituting one part of the 
concert. On the present occasion, the entire concert was dedi- 
cated to the muse of the master. As an act of pious reverence 
towards a great artist, to whom our first concert-institution espe- 
cially owes so much, it is perfectly justifiable that, on the tenth 
anniversary of his death, only works by him were performed, 
and thus the same honour shown him that was displayed, for in- 
stance, to Mozart, on the hundredth anniversary of his birth. 
The music composed by the illustrious master to the ninety-fifth 
Psalm opened the performance. The solos were sung by Mdlle. 
Rosa Mandl, of the Royal Berlin Opera, Mdlle. Augusta Koch, 
and Herr Rudolph Otto, from Berlin, a gentleman already well- 
known to us as an excellent singer of concert and sacred music. 
The overture, The Hebrides, was the second piece of the first 
“ which concluded with the violin concerto. Herr Joseph 

oachim again displayed, in this concerto, that eminent and 
masterly skill, in every respect, which gives him an indisputable 
right to the first place among the artists at present living and 
playing on this instrument. In the second part, we heard 
the charming symphony, No. 4, in A major—without doubt 
the finest work of its kind ever written by the master 
—and the Loreley finale. The symphony and the overture, 
already mentioned, were in their execution masterly speci- 
mens of what our orchestra can do.’ The solo part in the finale 
was sung by Madlle. Rosa Mandl. According to report, this 
young lady undertook and studied the part, as well as that in 
the Psalm, at a, ere short notice. The choruses (Sing- 
academie, Pauliner-Verein, Thomanerchor), were most excellent 
in the Psalm and the finale—Leipsic Paper. 

_Lyows.—In the midst of the excess of fantasias heard on every 
piano and in every saloon, M. A. Billet, our former virtuoso and 











professor here at Lyons, whose style is classic, substantial, and 
powerful, has returned to us very seasonably, for a few days, to 
restore a little sobriety to pianoforte playing ; We are compelled 
to say this sober tone would be speedily lost sight of at Lyons, 
but for the superior instruction of two or three professors, of 
whom we spoke but very recently, and whose chief merit, in our 
eyes, is their opposition to those eccentricities now so immo- 
derately indulged in on all sides. The programme of M. Billet’s 
concert was attractive on account of the selection it announced 
from the musie of the + masters, and, also, on account of two 
or three vocal pieces of a kind seldom heard at our concerts. 

In Dussek’s fine quintet, M. Billet at once proved he possessed 
that pure and brilliant style which the works of the old masters 
need, if we would have them please the generality of audiences. 
It is not sufficient for this grand retrospective music that a per- 
former should play strictly all that is written down. Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Hummel, and Beethoven, had their in- 
dividuality, which the artist must be able to reproduce. The 
last-named composer, indeed, threw into the art of writing an 
animation which Weber subsequently worked up to passion. To 
say that M. Billet possesses a talent so varied as to enable him 
to metamorphose his own style into that of each of these great 
masters, is no exaggeration ; he unites, in his playing, energy, 
force, brio, a fine and equal touch, and a clear, brilliant execu- 
tion; captivating expression is a quality for which M. Billet 
seems to strive less than other virtuosi; it might be said that he 
shares with a great and well-known artist the conviction that 
we ought not to demand from the keyboard ofa piano that 
which is not in the nature of the instrument. What particularly 
distinguishes him is his calmness when passing from power to 
—- and the fact of the brilliant passages following the 
pearled, velvetty sounds without our being able to perceive in 
the professor the least contortion, the least pantomimic affecta- 
tion ; this is a rare merit in the times in which we live. 

M. Billet afterwards performed, for the whole audience, a 
charming notturno, of his own composition, and a very elegant 
waltz by Chopin ; subsequently abandoning himself, in the three 
études of Thalberg, of Moscheles, and Les Clochettes, to his own 
inspiration, at the same time masterly and original, in Hummel’s 
manner, of which he may claim to be the most direct heir 
perhaps, for his talent is exactly of the same kind, identical 
with that of Hummel, gracious, vigorous, and varied, both with 
regard to melody and harmony. 

[he above glowing eulogium of the talent of M. Alexandre 
Billet is translated from the Courier de Lyon.—Ep.] 





Wonrcester.—The first of two “classical chamber concerts” 
was given by Mr. Matthias Von Holst, on Wednesday night, at 
the Natural History Room. The programme was selected from 
the works of Mozart, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Rossini, Beethoven, 
Donizetti, and other masters, including a quartet by Kuhlau. 
The concert was vocal and instrumental. Spohr’s quintet in D 
Op. 130, by Messrs. Von Holst, the Blagroves, D’Egville, an 

aite, afforded great satisfaction. Our late fellow-citizen, Mr. 
Thomas, sang “Non piu andrai,” and in the terzetto, “ L’usato 
ardir,” was associated with Miss Gilbert and Mrs. Lockey. 
Mr. Lockey gave “The Garland,” and Signor Vantini took part 
in the duet “Tutto ritorna.” The lovers of concertina music 
were delighted with Mr. R. Blagrove’s clever performance on 
that instrument. On the whole the concert passed off very 
successfully, 

StzwaETon.—An evening concert was given here on the 28th, at 
the Mason’s Hall, which was filled in every part, about 200 being 
turned away from the doors. The programme was composed mostly 
of popular tunes, English and Scotch. One of the features of the pro- 
gramme was Haydn’s “ With verdure clad,” sung by Miss McAlpine 
and unanimously encored. Miss Grace Alleyne sang several ballads 
and gained an encore in “ Robin Adair.” The Misses McAlpine were 
encored in the duet, “ Over the leaves we float,” when they gave Balfe’s 
still prettier “Trust her not.” Asasubstitute, Miss Margaret McAlpine 
had to repeat both her contralto songs, “ Bonnie Dundee,” and “I have 
always a welcome for thee.” Mr. Husk and Mr. Cooke were the 
other vocalists. Mr. Banks played a pianoforte, solo, and conducted 
the whole concert. The Rational Anthem closed the evening’s 


entertainment, 
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A RUSSIAN’S OPINION OF OULIBISCHEW’S 
BOOK OF BEETHOVEN. 
(Concluded from page 729.) 
In addition to this, the author treats the most well-known 


and most popular compositions in a completely arbitrary manner. 
For him the scherzo of the C sharp minor Sonata, quast fantasia, 
is a mere supernumerary interpolation (p. 130), a the Sinfonia 
Froica needs the finale of the C minor Symphony (pp. 174, 175, 
gs In reference to this the ridiculous story related by Fétis 
is dished up again—namely, “this finale was written for the 
former symphony” (!)—a mistake most triumphantly refuted 
on outward and inward evidence by Lenz (Becthoven et ses Trois 
Styles, tome i, p. 35), and of which all that remains are the 
credulity and uncritical nature of Fétis. 

While egregious blunders of this description, in the most 
simple comprehension of the subject, can do the author no credit 
in the eyes of amateurs, the latter need only apply to the first 
professional they come across to learn that the 19 examples, not 
excepting the /ast, contain nothing so contrary to rule or singular, 
as to be worth talking about from this point of view; that such 
peomegre may be found also in Bach, Mendelssohn, and Cheru- 

ini; and that every mere follower of routine in harmony, sup- 

ing him not hopelessly ignorant, is capable of approving the 
egitimacy of the passages impugned. Every harmonist is justi- 
fied in reproaching the author with endeavouring to convict 
Beethoven of errors, while he himself continually evinces the 
greatest ignorance of the fundamental ideas of harmony, and, 
generally, entertains most uncertain notions of techaient ques- 
tions connected with music (pp. 195, 207, 208, 240, and very 
many other places). Who, we ask, is the judge of what is real 
harmony ? ere are we to look for the criterion of what is 
allowable and what is not allowable? Before what court must a 
Beethoven appear to answer for the free use of the language 
which was born with him ? 

Herr Oulibischew considers the answer to this question very 
simple. The ear, he says, is such a judge. Whose ear? we ask, 
The melody is to be judged, too, by the eye, but by what eye? 
For the public and connoisseurs of the eighteenth century, Don 
Juan was chaotic, as Herr Oulibischew himself informs us 
(Biographie, vol. 2, p. 254.) For the ears of the public as well 
as of the connoisseurs of the first quarter of the present century, 
Don Juanbecame a sun without spots, and precisely on this account 
the quartets dedicated to Count Rasumowski, as well as other pro- 
ductions of Beethoven, must have struck them as monstrous 
violations of received forms. And it will always be so: the cri- 
terion of musical law does not lie in the ear of the receiver, but in 
the artistic idea of the producer. 

Herr Oulibischew, although not adducing any scientific argu- 
ment that will stand the test of discussion, feels supported in 
his campaign against Beethoven because certain professional 
men of European reputation share his views concerning the 3rd 
style. He refers to Fétis in Brussels, and the Well-known in 

eimar. Against these gentlemen we could bring forward the 
names of others, quite as good, and perhaps better, such as 
Joseph d’Ortigue in Paris, and A. B, Marks, the celebrated pro- 
fessor and Doctor of Music in Berlin, in whose eyes the 3rd style 
represents the highest expression of Beethoven's genius. These 
would be two against two, but still no proof, which legions of 
authorities would not establish, because one voice, the voice of 
scientific truth can surpass them all. 

Science knows only one authority, that of demonstrated truth. 
Dilettanti may content themselves with the opinion of profes- 
sionals: the musical composer is his own authority. In his own 
convictions, in his knowledge of the subject on which he is 
writing, does he find his authority, or, if this is not the case, he 
had better refrain from writing. These just claims upon a book 
should be urged with all the greater severity, when the book in 


= is one against Beethoven and his adherents, in the year 
Herr Oulibischew prefers, as he did also in his book on 


Mozart, to be dependent on the opinions of othe specially of 
Fétis. When Féti : sitio’ eaeed 


tis corrected Mozart (!), Oulibischew corrected 


him also, asserting contentedly, his ear had detected the inge- 
nious French correction (DBiographie, vol. ii, p. 255). Haydn 
was more careful in a similar case. When the e censured 
as a false relation in the introduction to Mozart's A major 
quartet, was shown him, Haydn, who certainly understood 
harmony, said: “If the great Mozart wrote that, he had a good 
hyn for doing so.” (Allgemeine Musicalische Zeitung, 1821 
p. 493. 

Why should not the great Beethoven, also, have his good 
reasons? Fiétis, it is true, discovers errors in the-symphonies, 
and Herr Oulibischew imitates him, in his conviction that the 
director of a Conservatory must know more of such things than, 
Beethoven, who did not even go through the regular course of 
study at a Conservatory. A Russian has, moreover, to lament 
that the author, in this instance, betrays an ignorance of har- 
mony, which Fétis would have dus. In his sympathies 
as well as in his antipathies, Herr Oulibischew follows his 
model, If Fétis denies, in opposition to all the facts of the case, 
Beethoven’s genius in counterpoint, Herr Oulibischew con- 
siders it a duty to regard every fugue in Beethoven as objection- 
able. If Fétis praises the meritorious but limited Thalberg, 
for his pianoforte talent, to the prejudice of the genial Franz 
Liszt, Herr Oulibischew, also, is entranced with Thalberg, and 
full of venemous taunts for Liszt. 

Fétis is opposed to all men of progress, from Beethoven down 
to Berlioz and Wagner; he is the type of everything old- 
fashioned in music. In this respect, too, Herr Qulibischew 
takes all the trouble ible to equal Fétis. What Fétis likes, 
he likes; what Fétis dislikes, he hates, without any other reason 
than that the opinion is Fétis’ opinion, an opinion which ought 
never to be doubted. Herr Oulibischew thus possesses no 
opinion of his own; he is the echo of Fétis, who regards 

ozart’s works as the very perfection of all musical compo- 
sition, an unjustifiable and erroneous idea which Herr Oubli- 
schew endeavours to substantiate in his book on Mozart. 

Under these circumstances, it is not astonishing that even the 
book on Mozart did not really advance true criticism one single 
step, being simply another arrangement of the materials con- 
tained in Herr.von Nissen’s work ; and that the critical opinions 
of the author merely clothed with more words and flowers of 
speech, and in the more brilliant colors of the feuilleton style, 
the opinions already enounced by Fétis. Thus, too, the funda- 
mental idea of the ‘Glas on Beethoven, the entire despicableness 
of the third style, on the one hand, and the attack upon all friends 
of progress on the other, belongs to Fétis. But what if, in this 
instance again, Fétis were as grossly mistaken as he had pre- 
viously been? He is, after all, more a musical archeologist than 
theorist. How if his attacks on the third style are ascribable 
only to his incapability of understanding real beauty in art, and 
to his limited vision? How if it be proved (as it will be) as 
surely as that 2 x 2 = 4, that, in the third style, all is clear, and 
prompted by higher inspiration than the two others ; that all is 
unity of thought and form, and all penetrated by wisdom in 
simplicity, that mark of genius? It can, however, be proved, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the cases—of which, after all, 
we find very few, are not more numerous injthe third than in the 
second style—in which Beethoven introduces new turns in har- 
mony, melody, and rhythm, not grounded upon the law of 
musical usage, are simply an enlargement of the paths of art, 
an enriching of them with new means, and a natural continuation 
of the old ones. : 

But we have not to wait for the future ; already has musical 
composition entered upon the new paths, thus opened by 
Beethoven. Several modern composers, who never chose to 
make themselves acquainted with the third style, have been led 
by their artistic instinct to adopt those re ing harmonic 
innovations of the same, before which the Fétises and their 
imitators start back in affright. We will mention, as ag, 8 
who unconsciously agree with Beethoven in this way, Chopin 
and Glinka, and, among those who do so consciously, Schumann. 

A century separates us from Sebastian Bach, but it was only 
a short time ago that his works ae to be more generally ap- 
preciated. The feud declared by the “ Wellknown” a it s0- 








called Bachomania, will not prevent any true lover of art from 
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discovering fresh beauties in Bach every day. The peculiar 
qualities of Bach’s music are, however, equally different from 
hat of Mozart, from the direction taken by art in the latter 

ears of the last and the first years of the present century. 

ut neither Bach nor Mozart prevented the genius of Beethoven, 
which is related to the profundity of Bach, from developing 
itself independently; from departing more and more from 
Mozart; or from obtaining a constantly increasing and more 
certain mastery over the mysterious realms of an inward 
kind of music, pervaded by a wonderfully attractive mode of 
looking at the world, now and then mystic—a kind of music 
not to be rendered by words. Why should music exist, of every- 
thing could be expressed in words ! 

In the last years of Beethoven’s life his ideal of the most 
elevated kind of music, namely, sacred music, reached maturity 
in the second mass, which is the key to the third style, and thus 
to all Beethoven. Tothe forms of Bach and Handel were added, 
in Beethoven, those of Palestrina, of the old Italian composers 
of sacred music, and of the old sacred style, which were for- 
gotten in Mozart’s time, and lived again in Beethoven. 

Tn order to understand the third style, it is first necessary to 
be capable of understanding Palestrina and the old Italians ; it is 
necessary to be able to appreciate Bach and Handel, and not to 
look upon them, like Herr Oulibischew, as mere steps leading 
up to Mozart’s Requiem. 

Palestrina, Bach, Handel, Haydn, and Cherubini, multiplied 
by Beethoven’s power, which is still unparalleled, and in which 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, and Glinka, were compre- 
hended, afZ these are the fundamental elements, the integral 
parts of Beethoven’s third style, in which, naturally, there is 
nothing of Mozart to be seen. It was this last fact which caused 
the third style to find sworn enemies in all those who had grown 
with Mozart, and remained subject to his influence, Whoever 
measures everthing by Mozart's bushel, naturally understands 
nothing of Beethoven’s third style, which remains for one so 
situated an unintelligible language. Such were the people who, 
during the first twenty years of the present century, declared 
Beethoven to be deranged; such were the people who affirmed, 
as we again find it affirmed in every page of Herr Oulibischew’s 
book, that Beethoven’s genius, during the latter years of his life, 
dictated only aberrations to his pen. 

Fortunately, the comprehension of musical art, and true 
musical criticism have been so quickly developed in our own days, 
that connotseurs who should assert that what they do not under- 
stand is on that account unintelligible, would occupy the same 
pane in criticism which every one assigns the Chinese in civi- 

ization. 

The reader in the year 1857 will easily understand that a 
genius so beneficial to mankind as was that of Beethoven, 
cannot bear upon it the brand of Cain; that harmonic combi- 
nations are not illegitimate because they Jie beyond the horizon 
of the worshippers of routine, but, on the contrary, should be 
inserted with gratitude in the protocols of art, and the treaties 
of harmony. To dispute the legitimacy of these victories of the 
mind, and to perceive in them dragons and ghosts, is the business 
of all those who still hold to the letter of the capricious statutes 
of a in harmony, and who never did know and 
never will know the more profound laws confided to genius. 

Herr Oulibischew, who could make up his mind to write 
and print such a book, goes so far as to conclude it with these 
words : “Thjs book will not awake much sympathy at pre- 
sent ; it will assuredly meet with many opponents, Bat it 
attacks an evidently false worship (un culte faux de toute évidence) 
which on that very account must count many champions, and 
which has become, among many musicians, a kind of religion 
(une sorte de religion). At a future period, very near at hand, 
the fate of the book, however, will be still more deplorable ; my 
readers will say : ‘He is right, but was it worth while to prove 
all this ?”” 

_The author is mistaken. How many foes and prosecutors 
did not the bold Genoese find in the days of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, because he wanted to realise a new, and, therefore, un- 
lawful idea? For three centuries and a-half since then countless 
ships have united the Old World with the New. 








What prosecutions were waged against Copernicus and against 
Galileo ! 

“FE pur si muove !” 

That is the answer of Genius against its prosecutors, whose 
names it would now cost some trouble to discover. 

Herr Oulibischew's book, so hostile to Beethoven, without 
the production of any proofs, passes judgment on itself, It 
causes a Russian reader to exclaim: “Oh! that this monstrous 
and lamentable anomaly in musical criticism should be written 
by a Russian !” 





OPTIOS APPLIED TO ACOUSTICS. 
(From the New Orleans Picayune.) 

Ir is an optical study of vibratory motions, which was laid 
before the Academy of Sciences by M. Lissajous, Acoustics is 
that branch of natural philosophy which studies the production, 

ualities, and propagation of sound. It is by the sense of hearing 
that we discover the existence of sound, and appreciate its 
different qualities. Nevertheless, the natural philosopher re- 
gards sound as existing independently of the sensation it excites ; 
it is a vibratory state of ponderable matter, a phenomenon of 
motion whose laws it is his duty to determine. The qualities of 
sound certainly depend upon the particular phenomena which 
attend vibration, but these wonderfully various qualities give 
us directly no idea about the nature of the motions the 
sonorous body executes. For instance, @ priori nothing could 
lead us to suppose that a sharp sound requires a larger number 
of vibrations than a grave sound, nor that the sort of con- 
sonance called octave is that of two sounds whose number of 
vibrations differ from the simple to the double. It is only after 
vibration itself has been studied by a method in which the sense 
of hearing has no part to play, that the ear can be appealed to 
with profit to compare seusation and number and deduce 
notions which have now become the most elementary portion 
of acoustics. In studying in this way the vibratory motion, 
natural philosophers, instead of appealing to ordinary musical 
instruments, invented instruments which enabled them to deter- 
mine the number of vibrations: such as the Syren, invented by 
M. Cagniard de la Tour, and the tooth wheel invented by 
M. Savart. 

When the natural philosopher seeks to measure the sound 
furnished by any instrument, by one of these apparatus, he is 
obliged to take their unison, and consequently to rely on his 
ear. It is, consequently, clear that this numerical valuation 
of sounds is limited in its precision by the degree of sensibility 
of the natural philosopher’s ear. M. Lissajous has invented a 
very different method, which enables him to effect, as he 
says, the optical study of vibratory motions. Does the natural 
philosopher desire, for instance, to know how many vibrations 
the diapason gives—he experiments upon the diapason itself. 
He applies a small mirror to the exterior face of one of the 
branches, and directs a sunbeam upon it; this beam is reflected, 
and so long as the instrument remains silent the beam marks on 
a screen placed in a proper position a motionless image, which is 
concentrated by means of a convergent lens, But if the instru- 
ment be made to vibrate, the reflected beam vibrates in the 
same plane, and its extremity vibrating on the screen 
with rapidity traces a lengthened image, the extent of 
which is in proportion to the amplitude of the vibratory 
motion and to the square of the intensity of the emitted 
sound. It is not, consequently, necessary to hear this 
sound to know that it exists, that it swells in volume, or 
that it diminishes; the natural philosopher has but to glance at 
the screen, and follow the variations of extension of the figure 
traced by the reflected rays, But this is not all: the natural 
philosopher would know whether this diapason is indeed of 
accord with another diapason which is represented as being sus- 
ceptible of vibrating in unison. This other diapason is pro- 
vided with a second mirror, care being taken to make the two 
planes of vibration perpendicular to each other ; the beam re- 
flected for the ane time will at last be thrown upon the screen 
of observation. 

If both diapasons be vibrated in an isolated manner, the 
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luminous image will be lengthened in one, or the perpendicular 
direction. If the first diapason produces a vertical elongation, 
the second will produce a horizontal elongation; and when 
both vibrate to oe we shall have at every instant the figure 
which results from the combination, that is, two rectangular 
motions. This figure must be a circle or a straight line, or one 
of the intermediate ellipses. The two diapasons are shown to 
vibrate in unison by the figure (whatever it may be) remaining 
permanent, and like itself, while gradually diminishing by the 
progressive weakening of the initial motion. If, on the contrary, 
some difference exists between the two velocities of vibration, 
the experimental maker will be warned of it by the deforma- 
tions of the optical figure, which, passing through every 
possible form, will make a complete evolution during the 
time one of these diapasons will require to gain an entire 
vibration on the other. In this way, the eye detects differ- 
ences which must certainly escape the ear. If, instead 
of being in unison, the diapasons are in octaves, the optical 
figure becomes a sort of 8, which may degenerate into the 
summit of a parabola; and here, too, the constancy or change of 
the figure indicates that the octave is more or less exact. All 
the musical intervals which are represented by the commen- 
surable relation of the number of vibrations have their curves, 
in which there are found, as it were, both terms of the fraction 
expressed in geometrical language. Mirrors are not necessarily 
required in this method, which consists in magnifying by optical 
means and composing together the vibratory motions of the two 
bodies which it is desired to compare, so as to attain (without 
consulting the ear) a precision which has no limit, except the 
irregularities of the mechanical phenomena, or its too brief 
duration. The modes to be employed in every particular case 
vary with the nature of the vibrating body. After having 
described all the experiments he has made with this new mode 
of observation, M. Lissajous devotes the second portion of his 
memoir to the mathematical exhibition of the generation of the 
curves observed, I cannot enter here upon this discussion. 
Those scientific readers it is likely to interest will find the whole 
memoir at length in the Recueil des Savans Etrangers. 








M. Juuien on Inpia—( From the Prospectus of the new Indian 
Quadrille).—“The Anglo-Saxon race seems destined to carry 
civilisation, commerce, laws, and arts to the most remote parts 
of the world and amongst the most uncivilised tribes. In India, 
where even Alexander the Great had failed, Great Britain has 
triumphed. She planted, midst a semi-barbarous race, the laws 
of reason and justice. Tolerant of all differences and shades of 
opinion in the mother-country, she generously carried her liberal 
4 among the two bakdred millions dwelling in British 

ndia, protected by her power, and ruled by her influence. 
They were left free in the exercise of their manners, customs, 
and religion. It was even a subject of charge that she carried 
her tolerance papoed reasonable bounds, in too long permitting 
the cruelties with which the exercise of religion was attended, 
as taught by the Koran or practised by the devotees of J ugger- 
naut. However, the eountry flourished, and visibly improved 
in commerce, agriculture, science, literature, and arts. Schools 
and educational institutions were founded, and hospitals opened ; 
works of irrigation and canals were constructed ; railroads and 
telegraphs were established, and the country was traversed by 
well-kept roads, So rapid seemed the progress of the fine and 
useful arts, that many enlightened observers hoped the day was 
not distant when European civilisation would be as firmly 
established in the Eastern as it already was in the Western 
hemisphere. The noble British bands have shown a courage, 
constancy, perseverance, firmness, and self-denial, which have 
rendered them the admiration of all Europe. They have accom- 
plished feats of arms unknown in modern times, and for which 
a parallel can only be found in the glorious Three Hundred who 
defended their country at Thermopyle against the countless 
hosts of Persia.” 

Lurps.—The “ People’s Concert,” on Saturday the 14th instant, was 
very successful, An orchestra, under the leadership of Mr. Haddock, 
played Mozart’s overture to Die Zauberflote, part of Haydn’s Surprise 
symphony, Auber’s overture to the Cheval de Bronze, and other pieces, 


MapDAME VANDENHEUVEL (late Madlle. Caroline Duprez) has 
just been happily delivered of a daughter. 

MeEYERBEER has left Paris for Nice, where he intends to pass 
the winter, and where, it may be interesting to remember, he 
composed the Huguenots. 

Hayover.—tThe first quartet soirée, under the direction of 
Herr Joseph Joachim, took place in the Saale des Museums 
on the 14th inst. The quartets were Haydn in G minor, and 
Beethoven in A minor (Op. 132). The performances termi- 
nated with Mozart’s quintet in D. Herr Joseph Joachim’s new 
overture—Henry VIIJ.—is being engraved for publication. 

News From AN Op Frienp.—The Daily Alta California 
alludes to a new song, the composition of Mr. Clement White, 
who since he left England in 1853, has visited many parts 
of both ends of the Globe, He is for the present in California, 
but intends shortly to go to New York, and thence to return to 
England, after a brief sojourn in the “ Empire City,” where his 
genial qualities both as an artist and a man can hardly fail to 
insure him a hearty welcome. The Californian journal above- 
named speaks of Mr. Clement White’s last new publication in 
the following terms:— 

“<«Thy daughters, Columbia, are fairest,’ is the ‘title of a new and 
pleasing melody just printed and published by our enterprising and 
successful music publisher, Mr. A. Kohler, 187, Washington-street. 
The words of this song are extremely well selected and appropriate. 
This melody has been written by Mr. Clement White, a celebrated 
melody writer who is not unknown in this state. This is another 
acquisition of California musical compositions which will prove one of 
the greatest gems among American ballads. Mr. Henry, of the San 
Francisco Minstrels, has rendered it beautifully at Maguire’s Opera 
House, and been repeatedly encored. ‘This State owes much to the 
publisher, Mr. Kohler, who is continually publishing new and good 
music.” : 

We hope to hear the lyrical compliment to the fair “ Daughters 
of Columbia” in England, and the sooner the better. Mr. Clement 
White, as we learn from the newspapers, has been giving con- 
certs and singing at private parties with equal honour and 
profit. At a complimentary dinner given to the newly-appointed 
British Consul at San Francisco (Mr. W. Law Booker) Mr. White 
sang the national anthem amid great enthusiasm ; and at & 
concert recently given for the benefit of the “Sailor’s Home, 
everything he sang was encored, and he was compelled to give 
“The Daughters of Columbia” three times. 

Mancuester.—At the Monday Evening Concerts, a party of 
four youthful instrumentalists have been playing concerto pieces 
for harp, violin, tenor, and violoncello. The vocalists were— 
Misses Armstrong, Helen Wilkinson, Misses M*Alpine, and 
Mr. Miranda. The gentleman sang Balfe’s “Come into the 
garden, Maud,” with great success. f : 

AIRpRIE.—A vocal and instrumental concert was given at the Music 
Hall, on Monday evening, the 2nd. The artists were Miss McAlpine, 
Miss M. McAlpine, Miss Grace Alleyne, Mr, J. Burns, Mr. Husk, and 
Mr. Cooke, vocalists ; Mr. Allwood, violin; and Mr. Banks, pianoforte. 
Miss Alleyne sang several ballads, and was encored in “John An- 
derson;” Miss McAlpine, in “The Scotch emigrant ;” Miss M. 
McAlpine, in “Bonnie Dundee ;” Mr. Allwood, in his variations on 
the “ Last rose of summer;” and Mr. Burns, in “ Jessie, the flower o 
Dunblane.” Several pieces were played by the Airdrie band. Mr. 
Banks played a solo on the harmonium, and conducted. * 

BERKHAMSTEAD.—An evening concert was given here on the 12th 
instant by Mr. W. H. Strickland, organist, at the King’s Arms 
Assembly, being crowded. The vocalists were Miss Helen Taylor, 
Mr. Marriott, Mr. J. Strickland, and Mr. H. Barnby. Encores were 
awarded to Miss Helen Taylor in “ Tell me, my heart,” and in a duet 
with Mr. W. H. Strickland, “Now moonlight gems the silv’ry sea. 
Horsley’s glee, “By Celia’s arbour,” was sung so well by Messrs, 
Marriott, J. and W. H. Strickland, and Barnby, as to be unanimously 
encored. Webbe’s catch, “Would you know my Celia,” shared the 
same fate. Mr. W. H. Strickland played a selection from the “ Lieder 
ohne Worte” with success. The concert gave satisfaction. j 

Wetutneron.—The first concert of the Philharmonic Society, for 
the winter season, took place recently in the Town Hall under the 
conductorship of Mr. I. S. Hayward. The vocalists were Mrs. Bull 
and Mr, Farrell; and the solo instrumentalists, Mr. T. 8. Hayward, 
pianoforte, and Messrs. Chirm and Adams, violins. Several encores 
were awarded to the vocalists, and the concert went off with spirit. 
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ROYAL PRINCESS’'S THEATRE. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR. CHARLES KEAN. 


LAST SIX NIGHTS OF “THE TEMPEST.” 


MO8DAY; and during the Week, will be presented 
Shakspere's Play of THE TEMPEST; preceded by A CASE OF CON- 
SCIENCE On Monday, November 30th, Shakspere’s historical play of KING 
RICHARD THE SECOND will be reproduced. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—Under 
the management of Mr. Buckstone, Monday, Nov. 23, and during the week, 
to commence at 7, the greatly successful new and original comedy in three acts, 
entitled AN UNEQUAL MATCH; written by Tom Taylor, Esq., andin which Miss 
Amy Sedgwick, Mrs, Buckingham White, Miss Lavine, Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam, Mr. 
Buckstone, Mr. Chippendale, Mr. W. Farren, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Clark, Mr. Braid and 
Mr. Compton willappear. After which, first week of a new farce by the author of 
“Box and Cox,” ‘‘Lend me Five Shillings,” ‘Grimshaw, Bagshaw, and Brad- 
shaw,” d&c., entitled TAKE CARE OF DOWB, in which Mr. Buckstone will 
sustain an original character, concluding with THE SWISS COTTAGE. Stage- 
Manager, Mr. Chippendale. 








PREA TRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—This evening, 
BETTY MARTIN; after which THE LEGEND OF THE HEADLESS MAN; 
to conclude with THE DRAPERY QUESTION; OR, WHO’S FOR INDIA? 
Commence at 7. 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—This evening, the 

performance will commence with THE LIGHTHOUSE, in which Mr. Rob- 

son will re-appear; to conclude with the new comedy, LEADING STRINGS. 
Commence at half-past 7. 





PERA BUFFA—ST. JAMESS THEATRE, 
King-street. Open every evening. This evening, [Saturday, November 21, 
will be repeated (by desire) the new and highly successful opera, in three acts, 
entitled CRISPINO ELA COMARE. IL BIRRAIO DI PRESTON is in active 
a, and will shortly be produced: in which the celebrated artist, Sig. 
aelli, will make his first appearance in this country. Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; Public 
Boxes, 5s. ; Pit, 3s.; Amphitheatre, 1s. 6d; Doors will be open at half-past Seven 
o'clock; Performances to commence at Eight. 





REAT NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 
SHOREDITCH.—Proprietor, Mr. Joun Dovucvass, 

This magnificent theatre, capable of containing 5,000 persons, open every 
evening. The celebrated tragedian MR. JAMES ANDERSON AND MISS 
ELSWORTEY are now playing a round of Shaksperian characters, supported by 
the most powerful company in London. 





NOTICE. 
Our Reviews of New Music will be resumed next week. 
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WE are glad to know from the German papers that 
November 4th, the anniversary of Mendelssohn’s death, has 
been duly commemorated at Leipsic and Berlin. It is 
pleasant to find, by the tone of those writers who give an 
account of the performances in either city, that the reverence 
due to Beethoven’s successor—the last of a glorious company, 
which couhts from Handel and Sebastian Bach—is not quite 
extinct. In a country like England, for which Mendelssohn 
did so much in an artistic sense, and for which he composed 
his greatest masterpiece, even the sense entertained of his 
magnificent gifts must yield to deep gratitude for services 
rendered. Had Mendelssohn been less of a phenomenon 
his memory would still be dear to us in England. But in 
the land of his birth the case is different. Whatever he 
effected for Germany was regarded as a matter of course : 
aud although it was expected that he should do great things 
—since his early youth had triumphantly declared him one of 
“the elect”—when these great things were really done they were 
slow to be acknowledged. The period intervening between his 
astonishing nonage and his still more astonishing maturity 
was @ period of struggle against envy and misappreciation, 





Even the Prussian poet, par excellence—Heinrich Heine— 
sneered at Mendelssohn, as the Jew-(Heine was himself a 
Jew)-Mozart, while cliques and coteries tried their utmost 
to depreciate him. How he survived all this, and rose to be 
the supreme dictator upon matters of art in his own country 
—how he reigned supreme at Leipsic, even in the strong- 
hold of the Jesuits—is matter of history. But Providence 
willed that he should be cut off in his prime, and that just 
as his prodigious genius had reached its culminating point, 
and led the world to believe in a second Beethoven, he died ! 
He died before Germany had half recognised him, before the 
majority of his great works were known, and before the 
transcendent merits of any of them were entirely understood. 

Mendelssohn’s death brought an army of eager impostors into 
the field, who had dreaded the high moral force of his 
example, and who, had he lived, would at this moment be 
as insignificant as they will doubtless be considered here- 
after. The extinction of his most commanding intellect 
left Germany a prey to such pretenders ; and scarcely was 
Mendelssohn cold in his grave when a reaction commenced, 
Mendelssohn, living, exercised much the same effect upon 
music as the lady in Shelley’s Sensitive Plant upon the 
flowers ; and his death brought about just such a revulsion 
as the death of the lady in the garden she had tended. 
There was no longer cultivation, but disorder everywhere— 

‘Spawn, weeds, and filth, a leprous scum,” 
choked up the avenues of art. Such musical Sepoys as Liszt 
and Wagner would have been impossible had Mendelssohn 
been spared ; but God willed otherwise, and the art of music 
was condemned to pass through a severe ordeal. 

Ten years have elapsed. The battle of the Zukunft against 
real music has been waged with deadly earnestness, and for 
a period it appeared as though the bad cause was obtaining 
the upper hand. But we are inclined to believe that some- 
thing like a reaction is beginning to take place in Germany. 
Our wordy, windy, and metaphysical friends are attempting 
to explain Wagner and his music, and to account for the 
whole tribe of maniacs—with Liszt (the most extatic of 
doctors) at their head—by some strange and misty problem 
about transition, and so forth. The art is in a state of 
transition they say. Mendelssohn was the “stand-point” 
(and a good stand he made). He maintained that we must 
still in music walk with Mozart and Beethoven, who—he 
(poor mistaken man!) would have it so—were kindred souls 
belonging to the same race as Handel, Bach, and Haydn ; 
as Handel, Bach, and Haydn, who had laid the imperish- 
able foundations of the art. But, with all his “musically 
happy organisation” (of genius—creative-power—according 
to Wagner, he had none), Mendelssohn was unable to 
induce the world to be satisfied with what was dead. 
Beethoven, in his ninth symphony, had pointed out the 
limits of “absolute music,” and proved to the conviction of 
every philosophical thinker that “absolute music” could only 
express, however eloquently, that it was capable of express- 
ing nothing. Beethoven had gone right up to the wall, and 
knocked his brains out. The rest of the labours of the 
“immeasurably rich master” consisted solely of “hurried 
strokes,” with which, like a “ genial madman,” he communi- 
cated his incompetency to unfold himself, and at which 
M. Berlioz gazed “with anxious polyscopity,” thinking the 
whole of music was involved in them. 

All this rhodomontade goes to say, that the old idea of 
music and its mission is effete; that Mendelssohn, in hoping 
to advance in the same path, committed an egregious error ; 
that, in short, it was like attempting to galvanise a corpse, 
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Time will show. At any rate, we are glad to see that Ger- 
many is beginning to bestir herself, and that the men of the 
“Future” are not any longer to have it all their own way. 
Words on both sides will, for years to come—perhaps until 
some new musical genius makes tones speak for themselves— 
be the order of the day. Meanwhile it is consoling to know 
that Mendelssohn is again appearing on the horizon, and that 
his works are being more frequently produced. Let “ Stand- 
Point,” or any other queer denomination be applied to him, so 
long as his music is continually heard. That is the grand aim 
to be achieved. More than one of his masterpieces is yet 
almost strange to the Germans. lijah, though familiar as 
household words in England, is only now making its 
way. It was at the outset pronounced inferior to St. 
Paul; but this serious error is gradually becoming obso- 
lete, and even a follower of the Zukwnft (should he con- 
descend to notice Mendelssohn at all), would scarcely be rash 
enough to support such a paradox. There is reason to hope 
that Mendelssohn, after so long an interval of doubt, will be 
still allowed to fulfil his mission in his native land, and in Ger- 
many as in England (in spite of the rhapsodists) be ranked 
among the kings of music. 


Art the head of things hard to find, we may fairly place 
an Englishman’s moral standard, when a case assumes some- 
thing of a religious aspect. The Sabbath botheration, that 
now comes every season as regularly as the concerts in 
the Hanover-square Room, is a notable instance of John 
Bull's difficulty in making up his mind, when his pious 
feelings are appealed to, and he is required to regulate public 
morals on an orthodox principle. He is half a Puritan and 
half a Freethinker, and by way of giving both his natures 
fair play he will appear in one character on the Monday, 
and in another on the Tuesday. This line of conduct is all 
very well for John Bull himself, and, perhaps, tends to 
preserve the sanity of his constitution, but it is exceedingly 
annoying to those who get their living by providing him 
with amusement. Judge Jeffreys, who used to be particu- 
larly severe to the persons with whom he had been par- 
ticularly convivial the night before, was not more difficult to 
tackle. 

A few months ago two well-known French authors of 
“drame,” MM. Edouard Brisebarre and Eugéne Nus, placed 
upon the boards of the Ambigu-Comique a straggling, un- 
interesting, but still wonderful sort of piece, called La 
Legende de VThomme sans téte. Mr. Webster, the manager of 
the Adelphi, sees this piece, which lasts a whole evening 
(rather he, than we, by the way), and he discovers “ effects” 
that, brought more closely together, may, he thinks, make 
up a tolerable spectacle at his own little theatre. Now, of 
the merits of the piece, and of Mr. Webster’s judgment in 
making choice of it, we have nothing to say here. Our 
observations are confined to a particular obstacle that he 
encountered, and that had nothing whatever to do with the 
dramatic value of the work. 

The tale of horror, set forth in the melodrame, terminates 
with the descent of the wicked hero into pandemonium, and 
the ascent of the virtuous heroine into regions of eternal 
bliss. Pandemonium, according to stage usage, is a place lit 
up with red fire and inhabited by dancing devils ;—the 
celestial ascent, in compliance with the modern improve- 
ments in theatrical mechanism, is effected by a contrivance, 
which is often employed by Mr. Charles Kean, having been 
first introduced in Paris for the purpose of exhibiting what 
is called les femmes volanies. Now the question is, whether 








this sort of exhibition is so likely to be found offensive by an 
English public, that a manager runs an undue risk in ex- 
pending money on a piece in which such a catastrophe is 
required. 

Judging from the ‘precedent of the last few years, Mr. 
Webster had every right to conclude that although the last 
scene of the “legend” might be a little dangerous, no extra- 
ordinary risk was incurred by putting it upon the stage. 
In the days of his celebrated predecessor, Mr. Frederick 
Yates, a version of the French ballet, La Tentation, played 
under the name of the Black Hand, had, indeed, been found 
objectionable by some, on account of the visions of “il 
inferno” and “il paradiso,” which, with Dantesque freedom, 
it presented. But though the angels did wear large white 
wings, and carry palm-branches, and blow seraphic trumpets, 
and though the last scene was amazingly like a representa- 
tion of the “ Last Judgment,” still the Black Hand had a 
good “run,” and the many went to see it, in spite of the 
hisses of the few. Then since the days of Frederick Yates 
folks had grown much more liberal on the subject of 
sub-and-supermundane affairs. Had not Jl prodigo termi- 
nated at Her Majesty’s Theatre with the appearance of 
a big angel that covered half the stage? Had not Mar- 
guerite been carried up to heaven at the Princess’s by a 
party of veritable seraphs, and thereby caused much reple- 
tion of the treasury? Had not the whole of Pandemo- 
nium been laid bare, at the same house, in the introduction 
to the pantomime of the Miller and his Men, the scene having 
been copied from Les Sept Merveilles du Monde, the then 
newest féerie at the Porte St. Martin? Then there was the 
standing precedent of Don Giovanni, whose story was con- 
sidered “wicked” when embodied in Shadwell’s play, but 
whose descent into the nether world has been regarded with 
complacent eyes ever since it has been accompanied by the 
music of Mozart. Then, again, Zamiel, with all the rabble 
of the Wolf’s Glen, in Der Freischiitz—Bertram, in Robert 
le Diable—Mephistopheles, in any sort of Faust—are guests 
admissible into the best society. 

Of course then Mr. Webster was quite justified in getting 
up a little infernal region of his own, especially as he did 
did not lay any very great stress upon its horrors. His 
demons were mostly of the female sex, their hellish nature 
being chiefly indicated by the red tinsel border of their 
petticoats, the eternal flames were represented by the most 
transient puffs of crimson fire. Surely, backed as he is 
by precedent, he has a perfect right to put such a scene on 
his stage, and Mad. Celeste has a right to float into a light- 
blue heaven through the realms of infinite redness. 

But no! It won’t do. The enlightened public choses to 
feel a religious panic, and resents the presence of the sportive 
fiends and their appurtenances. It greets them with that 
hiss moral which is always distinguishable from the hiss 
ssthetical. It affects to be shocked, though it is not shocked 
a bit, for it has seen the same thing done over and over 
again for the last dozen years without wincing. With its 
yawns during certain tedious scenes in the third act of the 
piece we could sympathise, but when at last we saw “ devil 
with devil damned,” and damned most unjustly, too, our 
feelings were with the infernal party ; and these feelings are 
rendered still more acute by the circumstance that Mr. 
Webster, to gratify the throng of thick-headed sibilants, 
has now extinguished his pandemonium altogether. Oh, 
play-going John Bull, thou art a terrible “humbug 
after all, 


——————— 


Soeyrig ees 
<a, ee AES 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Av the second winter concert the programme was just as 
interesting as at the first, comprising a grand symphony, a grand 
concerto, and some pieces of less pretension. We subjoin it :— 
Haydn. 

Balfe. 
Mozart. 
Mendelssohn. 
Braham. 
Thalberg. 


Rossini. 


Symphony inG ... sas a a! 
Song— Come into the garden, Maud” 
Concerto—(Pianoforte)—C minor 

Scherzo—G minor see oes 

Song—“ The Death of Nelson” et ne 
Fantasia, on “ Home, sweet home” (pianoforte), 
Overture—* Guillaume Tell” ... eed da 

The entertainment was neither too long nor too short, and if 
Mr. Manns, or those for whom he officiates, continue in this vein, 
there is good reason to believe that the concerts will be “ con- 
solidated,” and become a permanent attraction among the many 
attractions of the Crystal Palace. One thing, however, must be 
anxiously cared for—we mean the band. As the orchestra is at 
present constituted it contains good elements, but it is also 
deficient in many respects, The wind instruments for the most 
part leave much to desire. On Saturday they were never quite 
in tune with the stringed band, and that drawback was most felt 
in the pianoforte concerto, which, but for the admirable perform- 
ance of Miss Arabella Goddard, the pianist for the occasion, would 
have been intolerable. Such excellence could not be unproductive 
under any circumstances, and so the concerto was listened to 
with delight from first to last, and applauded with enthusiasm. 
Miss Goddard has rarely, perhaps never, played the larghetto, 
the melody of which is so truly Orphean, with more graceful 
expression, more exquisite and genial simplicity. The fantasia 
of Thalberg—one of his shortest and most effective—was 
unanimously re-demanded. If proof were wanting that the 
pianoforte solus can be rendered effective in every part of the 
enclosed arena devoted to music in the Crystal Palace, here it 
was in abundance. The most refined “pianissimo,” not only in 
the melody itself, but in rapid passages of scales and arpeggios, 
could be heard as distinctly as in a private drawing-room. But 
then, on the other hand, Miss Goddard possesses a tone which 
for legitimate quality has seldom been matched, and about the 
purity and brillianey of her execution not a word need be said, 
Thalberg’s piece could not fail to charm, introduced under such 
auspices, It created a real “furore,” and will doubtless be heard 
of again. 

Haydn’s lively and genial symphony went well; but the 
fairy-like Scherzo of Mendelssohn (the one from his Oétetto, 
curtailed, arranged for the orchestra, and inserted in the C 
minor symphony*) suffered wofully from the intonation of some 
of the wood and the loudness of the brass instruments—which 
was the more to be regretted, since all the rest was very good. 

Mr. Charles Braham was the singer. He gave Mr. Balfe’s 
very popular “Come into the garden, Maud,” with excellent 
effect ; and after his father’s “ Death of Nelson, was recalled by 
the audience. 








ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 


Tue performance of Haydn’s Creation, which attracted a vast 
audience on Wednesday evening, was creditable alike to Mr. 
Hullah, the members of his first upper singing school, the band, 
and the solo-singers. All went hes Madlle. Maria de Villar 
—to whom the principal soprano music was intrusted—sang in 
many instances admirably, and throughout exhibited signs of mate- 
rial improvement. “With verdure clad” was her most successful 
effort, although “The marvellous works” (with chorus) was 
encored, Mr. Thomas, in the bass music of the first and second 
parts, sung with true expression, and declaimed with emphasis 
the descriptive recitatives, Mr. Seymour, the tenor, showed 
intelligence and promise, although the important task assigned 
to him in the Creation was somewhat too heavy a tax for his 
present means. He will no doubt, however, study assiduously, 
and progress, 

In the third part the singers were changed. In the duets 
between Adam and Eve, Miss Messent sang the music of Eve 





* For the Philharmonic Society—about twenty-five years since. 





remarkably well, and was assisted by Mr. Santley, a new bass, 
possessing a magnificent voice, and what is as good, a correct 
method of delivery, with style and expression to boot. Mr. 
Santley was eminently successful, and the duet, “Graceful con- 
sort,” was encored with acclamations. A new and valuable 
acquisition has been made to the concert-room in the person of 
this gentleman. 








OPERA BUFFA.—ST, JAMES’'S THEATRE, 


Donizerti’s opera, entitled J7 Campanello, was presented on 
Saturday last. It was first produced in this country some 
nineteen years ago at the Lyceum Theatre, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Mitchell, when the ern parts were played by 
Madame Franceschini, Signor F. Lablache, and Signor Ruggiero. 
Tn the present instance the piece is well sung, uncommonly well 
played, and keeps the house in convulsions of laughter from 
beginning to end. The libretto is a literal rendering (by 
Donizetti himself) of the French vaudeville, Za Sonnette de 
Nuit, produced at the Vaudeville Theatre some five-and-twenty 
years ago. The story is simple. Don Annibal, a physician, 
has just been married to Seraphina. In the midst of the festi- 
vities, Henry, a former suitor for the hand of Seraphina, arrives, 
and finding the marriage ceremony accomplished, is in despair. 
As there is no remedy he resolves at any rate to be revenged 
on his fortunate rival. He awaits the moment when all the 
guests have departed, and then rings violently at the night-bell, 
which the anxious druggist is obliged to answer. Henry makes 
his appearance disguised as a French dandy, and torments his 
rival for some time with an account of his imaginary ailments, 
The chemist going to prepare his medicine, Henry profits by the 
opportunity to extinguish the lights and turn everything topsy- 
turvy in the apartment, so that on the bridegroom’s return he 
cannot even find the door of the bridal chamber, The second 
disguise of Henry is that of an opera-singer, who has lost his 
voice, and is to make his débué on the following day. The last is 
that of an old man whose wife is sick at home with every con- 
ceivable malady. In both these disguises he tortures Don 
Annibal almost to despair. The sequel is that the newly- 
married man is deprived of his rest, and, just as he goes to bed, 
finds it istime to get up. So that the rejected lover's vengeance 
is complete—and the more so inasmuch as Don Annibal is com- 
pelled to set out on a journey. The part of Seraphina was taken 
by Madlle.Cesarini, whom we may almost calla débutante. Shehas 
a most pleasing and expressive countenance, is very lady-like, and 
am dtp oe , and agreeable voice. Her manner is very 
prepossessing, and when she has conquered the nervousness 
inseparable from inexperience, we have no doubt she will 
speedily become an acquisition.” 

The duetto in the first act was sung by Madlle. Cesarini with 
much expression, and the air in the finale elicited considerable 
applause, Signor Ferrario, who played Henry, made a decided 
hit ; his singing is good, and his acting full of vivacity and 
humour. The audience were enchanted with him, as was testified 
by the continuous laughter and applause. Sig. Galli (Don 
Annibal) is an excellent ufo, and contributed to the success of 
the piece. He would have been still more efficient had he known 
the dialogue and recitatives a little more perfectly. 

On Tuesday Crispino é la Comare, an opera by Signors Luigi 
and Frederico Ricci, was produced. Madame Tancioni, the long- 
expected prima donna, was announced to appear, but was pre- 
vented by indisposition, and her part was assumed by Signor 
Fumagalli, Crispino is a poor cobbler, whom the fairy Comare 
(alias Death) transmogrifies into a doctor, with a promise that 
whenever she is not visible his patients will recover. The 
nostrums of Crispino are consequently infallible, and he ac- 
quires great reputation. But with fortune he also contracts 
the vices of the rich, and becoming ungrateful towards his 
benefactress, she conducts him into the lower regions, and 
announces his death as imminent. Touched by his repent- 
ance, however, she re-establishes him in his former con- 
dition. The music is very pretty in many parts, and always 
lively, though never original, ad. km om pleased much 
more than in her first opera. A trio in the e of the second 
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act, “Io non so cosa pensare,” was exceedingly well executed, 
and encored. A trio uffo in the third act was also admirably 
rendered by Signori Carrione (the cobbler), Castelli, and Car- 
nevali (rival doctors), and uproariously honoured with the same 
compliment. A new tenor, Sig Giorgetti, a beautiful and 
sympathetic voice, sang an air, “ Bella siccome un angelo,” with 
pees presen. The opera on the whole was decidedly suc- 
ce 








M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


THE enormous success of the new Indian Quadrille has left 
usasinecure, It is performed nightly to overflowing houses. 

Madlle. Jetty Treffz is even more popular now with the 
London public than she was when first she appeared before them. 
She is invariably encored in both her songs, and not seldom 
compelled to sing thrice in succession for the gratification of her 
countless admirers. During the present week she has introduced 
@ new and very attractive little song, entitled “When I was 
ag »’ the words by Mr. Desmond Ryan, the music by 

r. Ernest Bruce. The subject treats of woman’s love under 
three distinct phases. The music is remarkably pretty, and, sung 
with the archness of expression so peculiar to Jetty Treffz, pro- 
duces an unmistakeable effect and a vociferous encore on every 
occasion. If “When I was young” does not become popular 
we shall be surprised, since it has all the elements of attraction. 
Anybody can sing it (though not like Mdlle. Treffz), and anybody 
having once sung it would like to sing it again. 

The Masked Ball takes place on Monday week. After which 
the “Festival” season may be anticipated, when Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, and Haydn, will be in all likelihood 
alternately “ féted.” 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Last night the “first great vocal rehearsal” of a series, by the 
members of the Sacred Harmonic Society, having for its object 
the keepin, in continual practice of the Metropolitan contingent 
of the chorus which sang at the late Handel Festival, and which 
it is intended should sing at the Grand Commemoration Festival 
in 1859, took place at Exeter Hall. The performance was under 
the direction of Mr. Costa, The following was the programme :— 


PART I, 
Anthem—“ We will rejoice”... sve ée ew Croft, 
Chorus—“ Tu es sacerdos”’ (in G) fi ess .. Leo. 
Anthem—* I will arise ” - ‘ee er « Creighton. 
Chorus—“ Righteous Heaven” (Susanna) ... ... Handel. 
Anthem —“ We have heard with our ears” .., ... Palestrina. 
~ “Tn thee, O Lord” re ..» Weldon. 
Chorus—* Piguus future” (from the Litany in B flat) Mozart. 
PART II, 
Madrigal—* In going to my lonesome bed”... ... Edwards, 
% “Thyrsis, sleepest thou?” ... vee ... Bennett. 
> “ April is in my mistress’ face” ... .. Morley. 
os “Fair shepherds’ queen” .., sivp ... Marenzio. 
MA “Thus saith my Chloris” Wilbye. 


The above selection comprises music in four parts only, so 
that the chorus was not severely taxed. At subsequent meet- 
a, eight part and double choruses will be intro- 

uced. 

These meetings are entirely apart from the rehearsals for the 
concerts of the Sacred Harmonic Society, and will not in any 
way interfere with them. 

the performances last night were in general highly satis- 
factory. The hall was crowded by the subscribers and friends 
of the Society. 








MaptE. Rosa Kartyer, the pianist, who visited London in 
1852, is at Weimar, studying with Dr. Liszt. Poor child! 
must she too be gathered to the “ Future ?” 

MapemoisELLe Aprianorr, first dancer of the Imperial 
Theatre of St. Petersburgh, who appeared some years ago at 
the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, in M. Jullien’s Pietro 
wu Grande, died at Auteuil in the last week of October. 


DRAMATIC. 


HayMarket.— Want of room in our last number prevented 
us from noticing the production of Mr. Tom Taylor’s new 
comedy, An Unequal Match, and the very great success of Miss 
Amy Sedgwick with her first original part in London. The new 
comedy is, in many respects, the most striking and real which 
has proceeded from the auther’s pen. The story of a young 
peasant girl wedded to rank and wealth is older than King 
Cophetua and the Beggar Girl, and has been treated in a diver- 
sity of ways. Mr. Tom Taylor, however, has struck out a new 
mode of treatment for this familiar incident, and has manu- 
factured what may be entitled an original play in the main. The 
fortunes of the heroine are thus pas, a :—Hester Grazebrook 
is a poor country girl whom a man of rank and fortune 
marries. After wedlock, the husband feels ashamed of his wife 
for her want of refinement in society, and intreats her to take 
as a model Mrs. Montresor, a fashionable widow, who is on a 
visit with them. Hester becomes jealous of the widow, and not 
without reason, since she finds she has a penchant for her husband 
and is endeavouring to lure him into an intrigue, The husband, 
however, is too devoted to his wife to see through the widow’s 
designs, and they make no impression on him. He has, moreover, 
cause for graver thoughts than love-making. Symptoms of here- 
ditary phthisis give him warning of approaching danger. His 
rr adviser counsels him to have instant recourse to the 
German baths, and he hurries off to Ems, fearful of letting his 
wife know the state of his health, and leaving her to suspect that 
he has quitted her to meet Mrs. Montresor abroad. Hester 
now studies to become a fine lady, and is determined to acquire 
all Mrs, Montresor’s airs and graces and win back her husband. 
After the lapse of many months, she appears suddenly before 
her husband, now on the high road to convalescence, at the 
German Spa, and to his intense astonishment exhibits all the 
petty conventionalities and apathetic feelings of a lady of high 
ton. When ready to weep over the lost artlessness and devotion 
of his country wife, and when his fidelity to her is no longer 
doubtful, Hester throws off the mask she borrows for the nonce, 
and all ends happily. 

Nearly the whole weight of the action falls on the shoulders 
of Miss Amy Sedgwick, whose Hester, in the three different 
phases of the character, is not to be surpassed for truthfulness 
and intensity. It is impossible to say which is most admirable, 
the pretty simplicity and earnestness of the rustic maiden 
shown in the first act; the devotion of the wife and anxiety 
to please the husband exhibited throughout the second act; 
or the ease, grace, haughtiness of demeanour, and aristocratic 
frigidity simulated in the last. Each in turn will take prece- 
dence, and in the end the spectator is astonished at the 
variety of talent displayed by the actress. Miss Sedgwick 
has vastly enhanced her reputation by her performance of 
Hester Grazebrook. After she had appeared as Pauline in 
The Lady of Lyons, and Constance in The Love Chase, it was 
a moot question with playgoers whether her talents were 
better adapted to comedy or tragedy. The question has been 
solved satisfactorily in Mr. Tom Taylor’s new comedy, and Miss 
Amy Sedgwick is now acknowledged to transcend both as the 
representative of the serious and tragic muse. 

The other characters were admirably supported by Mr. 
Buckstone, Mr. Compton, Mr. Rogers, Mr. W. Farren, 
Mrs. Buckingham White, and Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam. Mr. 
Compton had the cream of the fun to himself, but the character 
of the cockney servant, nevertheless, is taken from Mr.Thackeray’s 
“ Jeames.” It is exceedingly amusing, and was most admirably 
acted. Mr. Buckstone has not a first-rate part, but he makes it 
first-rate, and that is nearly as good. Mrs. Buckingham White 
as the lady of fashion, and Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam as the soubrette 
who apes the lady, are both excellent. The play is received 
nightly with immense applause, and is sure to have a long run. 

ApELPHI—A new grand spectacular drama, entitled The 
Legend of the Headless Man, was produced on Monday night, 
and after promising a decided success in the first two acts, was 
condemned in the last. The condemnation, however, was not 
universal, and when Mr. Webster was summoned at the end by 





the most mercifully disposed of the audience, he apologised for 
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the ill fate of his piece on the ground that the machinery had 
gone amiss, and that the theatre was so small that the effects 
necessary to be produced could only be realised after several 
performances. Herein Mr. Webster was wrong. The new 
drama failed because the last act was preposterous. It is taken 
from the French piece, La Legende de Thomme sans Téte, produced 
at the Ambigu Theatre, in Paris, last summer. Mr. Webster, 
however, acknowledges as the source from which he derived 
his materials, a German superstition of the 17th century, and 
subjoins an extract from an “old ballad,” in old English letter. 
The following is the extract :— 


The Legend. 


“ On his neck he bore the livid blood mark : 
The Fiend bides the term of his mad career ; 
No prayer could stay him, nor blood, nor tear, 
On he sped to his end so wild and dark, 


One day the good folks assembled in dread : 
Twas a fete of crime—not a word, not a breath, 
All, all was hushed to the silence of death: 

The Headsman is there for the doomed man’s head. 


Thy life is a life of sorrow and gloom, 
Then, murderer, on to thy dismal doom. 


On his neck he bore the livid blood mark: 
Bow to thy destiny—evil thy way— 
The Headsman is ready to clutch his prey. 
On he sped to his end so wild and dark. 


The Maiden pale all eyes doth scan— 
The altar is decked, the hymn is sung, 
The glass is turned, the bell is rung, 
For the nuptials red of the Headless Man. 


The living dead man drove on to his end, 
With curses, not blessings; nor kin nor friend.” 


Most likely the French authors—there are two—acknowledged 
the same source in their announcement, and Mr. Webster ~ 
copied the bills as he has translated the play. The Legend of 
the Headless Man, by the way, is a misnomer, since the man is 
never without his head. No sooner is he decapitated, than the 
head is replaced on his shoulders. The misnomer, however, is 
attributable to the French authors alone. 

Mr. Webster, satisfied that the chief defect of the new drama 
lay in the third act, has, since the first night, entirely remo- 
delled it, and now presents the “ Legend” in a ‘ar more accept- 
able shape to the public; and instead of unmistakeable signs of 
dissatisfaction, it is nightly received with great applause. 
The piece is by no means satisfactory, even in its renovated 
form, but the alterations have effected a vast improvement, and 
the critics (not being present) are no longer to be conciliated. 
Mr, Webster sustains the part of Carl Blitzen most admirably, 
and Madame Celeste is wonderfully suited in Christine, certainly 
one of her most striking creations. 

The piece is magnificently put upon the stage, and two of the 
scenes, by Mr, T. Pitt, are splendid specimens of scenic art. 

The Legend of the Headless Man has been repeated every 
night during the week, and no doubt, despite its hapless fortune 
on the first night of its production, will enjoy a real Adelphi 
prosperity and renown. 

Prixcess’s.— A new farce, entitled A Case of Conscience, 
founded on the French pieces As-tu tué le Mandarin? was pro- 
duced on Monday, and created equal merriment and surprise. 
The idea is extremely fanciful. Mr. Clammer accidentally reads 
on a fragment of paper the question propounded by Rousseau 
in one of his confessions, “Suppose by touching a spring in 
Europe you could kill ‘a man in China and become possessed of 
his wealth without the remotest chance of detection, would 
conscience alone act as a preventative?” This question haunts 
the imagination of Mr. Clammer, until he works himself into 
the belief that if he were to touch the knob of the bell he 
would kill a Mandarin. Unable to bear this suspense he 
frantically touches the bell-knob, and presently finds a pocket- 
book containing £5,000. He believes he has committed a 
murder, and his life is made miserable until the owner of the 
pocket-hook is discovered and the warmth of his fancy is cured 





by facts and reason. Mr. David Fisher sustained the prineipel 
part in this amusing extravaganza with much effect, and 
was well supported by Mr. T. Cooke, Mr. Raymond, and Miss 
Murray. 


MR. OTTLEY’S LECTURES. 


Tue second lecture on the Italian school of painters was de- 
livered on Wednesday last at the Marylebone Institution. Mr. 
Ottley commenced with the culminating period of the great 
Florentine school, and concluded with considerations of Michael 
Angelo, Raffaelle, Titian, and Correggio. Thence he proceeded 
to the immediate successors of these masters, and described the 
rapid decadence of art under the “Mannerists,” and its tem- 
porary revival through the medium of the Caracci. This part 
of the lecture was exceedingly interesting, and the earnest feel- 
ing and energy of manner with which Mr. Ottley pointed to the 
great merits and exposed the glaring vices of the Caracci and 
their school, showed how deeply he was himself imbued with 
the opinions and sentiments he was desirous of conveying to his 
hearers. The conflict between the “ Naturalists” and “ Eclectics 
was then touched upon, in which the lecturer more than once 
betrayed a strong satirical bias. ‘This led to a succinct and 
interesting account of the final decline of art in Italy. The dis- 
course wound up with a general survey of the progress and 
prospects of painting in other parts of Europe. , 

The interest attached to the lecture was enhanced by the 
exhibition of certain classical pictures, through the aid of which 
Mr. Ottley was able, in many instances, to enforce his doctrines 
by example. 

The third lecture, on Wednesday next, will be devoted to the 
consideration of the German, Flemish, and Dutch schools. 

The hall of the Institution was filled, as at the first lecture, 
by an intelligent and attentive audience. 











DOUBLE-GLOUCESTER VIEW OF MOZART. 


At a recent concert of the Gloucester Philharmonic Society, a 
selection from one of Mozart’s symphonies ‘was introduced. In a 
notice of the performance which appeared in the Gloucester 
Journal, the composer of Don Giovanni is ray ge in a 
style which smacks of decayed cheese and sour cider in equal 
proportions ; 

“ Mozart’s adagio and allegro movements from No, 8 symphony did 
not give so much satisfaction to the audience. Mozart's compositions 
are frequently remarkable for such difficult and ingenious instrumenta- 
tion that none but musicians can appreciate them. To our taste there 
is a want of real music and melody in many of his works, which, in 
addition to this, are frequently so difficult that very few amateurs can 
ever hope to render them with tolerable distinctness and precision, The 
second selection from Mozart was likewise rather dismal,” 


The writer of the above ought to be fed upon cheese-parings 
and the dregs of cider for the rest of his life, 











Mr. Acuitar’s Szconp Réunion, on Wednesday evening, was 
fully attended. The most important piece was his own manu- 
script trio for piano, violin, and violoncello, admirably played 
by the composer, Herren Jansa and Hausmann. We have before 
noticed the prominent features of this musicianly work, and a 
further hearing confirms us in the opinion already expressed. 
It may be ranked among Mr. Aguilar’s best efforts. <A greater 
number of artists assisted Mr. Aguilar than at the previous soirée. 
Among them were Sig. Ciabatta, always welcome in a concert- 
room: Herr Oberthiir, whose talent as a harpist needs no com- 
ment; Mr. Charles Horsley, who in some ingenious compositions 
of his own was greatly admired ; Mr. Handel Gear, the talented 
vocalist ; and e. Rudersdorff, whose singing was greatly 
admired. The amateurs and pupils of Mr. Aguilar were in 
“ great force.” The lady, whose execution of Thalberg’s Hlisir 
@’ Amore was so much applauded at the first soirée, repeated it 
desire, and acquitted herself in a still more finished manner. 

he vocalists were not less successful. We must especially eulo- 
gise the manner in which a charming “lied” by Mr. Waley, 
and a bass air by Cherubini, were given. The entertainments 
afforded great satisfaction, 
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JULLIEN AND THE BELGIANS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World, 

Tax small capital of the small kingdom of Belgium possesses 
a small Conservatoire, whence issue gsath few exceptions) small 
musicians. Everything is dwarfed in this petty state. Its 
soldiers are small, and so is its navy. How great is the valour 
of the former, has become matter of European notoriety; their 

lorious defence at Waterloo, and their resistless attack on the 

utch at Louvain, have well entitled them to the epithet of 
“braves Belges.” The harbours in Belgium are small, and so 
are the trees; and remarkably small is its beer. Its states- 
men, philosophers, poets, and composers are all equally small— 
the greatness of the latter being represented by Grétry and 
Gevaert ; its criticism is small, its greatness being symbolised 
by M, Fétis. 

Small, however, as are the Belgians, physically, morally, and 
intellectually, they are remarkably great in their own conceit, 
and never so happy as when, like the frog in the fable, they are 
endeavouring to inflate themselves to the dimensions of honest 
John Bull, In their laudable endeavours towards this end, no 
insinuation is too base, no falsehood too glaring, if they can but 
succeed in depreciating the English name, and bringing our 
countrymen nearer their own paltry level. The efforts of their 
press in this direction are notorious, and pre-eminent among 
that body is the Indépendance Belge. 

This journal is the property of German Jews, paid by Rus- 
sians, written by Frenchmen, and published in Belgium. Day 
after day does it invent libel after libel -n England and the 
English. Now it is a false and garbled extract from an English 
journal, then a pure invention, as in to-day’s paper, where it is 
stated that “the grandson of the King of Delhi, a child three 
years old, was carried about the city stuck on bayonets by 
English troops.” My more immediate object in writing now is, 
to call your attention to a notice in the Jndépendance of Satur- 
day, the 14th inst.,in which your readers will find as many 
wilful misstatements as sentences. 

This veracious chronicle, professing to give an account of the 
scene at Her Majesty’s Theatre on the first representation of 
Jullien’s Indian Quadrille, says :— 

“The performance was remarkable for a new musical composition, 
entitled, General Havelock’s Triumphal March, In this piece an 
attempt is made to imitate the cries of the wounded, the death rattle 
of the dying, the clashing of bayonets, and all sorts of sounds more or 
less anti-musical. The orchestra, in part composed of foreigners, re- 
fused to play the death-rattle of the dying, and for this portion of his 
bre ayesees M. Jullien was compelled to engage English artists, spe- 
cially charged with the cacophony in question. When M. Jullien 
announced Lady Havelock’s presence, an indescribable explosion of 
enthusiasm burst from the house ; the shouts lasted so long that Lady 
Havelock, fatigued by the salutations she was compelled to make, was 
forced to'retire before the public had ceased its manifestations.” 

Now, except that M. Jullien produced a new quadrille, and 
that Lady Havelock was loudly cheered, there is not one word 
of truth in all this farrago. It is false that an attempt was 
made to imitate the death-rattle, and doubly false is it that the 
foreigners in the orchestra, declining such a rdle, it was assumed 
by Englishmen. It is false that Lady Havelock retired before 
the public had ceased its manifestations, etc., for Lady Havelock 
remained until the end of the performance, when she was again 
loudly greeted on entering her carriage. 

The animus of the attack on M. Jullien and the English 
members of his orchestra, will be found in the fact, that some 
two or three years ago M. Jullien, on going to reside in the 
neighbourhood of Brussels, engaged some young artists of the 
Conservatoire.. He paid for their schooling for some months, 
He then brought them to London, where they emerged from 
their native obscurity, and became members of his orchestra. 
During last summer, certain of these Belgian worthies mutinied, 
and unsuccessfully attempted to compromise M. Jullien with 
the English public. Failing in their attempt, they have since 
been performing in casinos and cafés, and the account in the 
Jndipenceeee was probably written by one of them. The 
regular and able London correspondent of the paper refers in 
his letter to the true account of the concert and manifesta- 
tion given in the Morning Chronicle, But it suited the editor's 


purpose to indulge his petty spite inst England, and h 
therefore, inse the lying pba sadr 5 have tt Ms 
I remain, sir, your obedient servant, An Enciish AMATEUR. 








Lrzpvs.—(From a Correspondent.\—Tur Town-HALL In CHAN- 
czry.—Mr. Samuel Atack, contractor for the Town-hall, became 
bankrupt about eight months since, the cause assigned being the 
non-payment of £20,000 for extras alleged to be due to Mr. 
Atack by the corporation. This debt is wholly denied by the 
Town-hall committee, on the advice of Mr. Brodrick, the archi- 
tect. Last week Mr, Atack’s assignees caused a bill in chancery 
to be served upon the corporation, to show cause why they do 
not pay the amount claimed. At a council meeting held on 
Wednesday, it was resolved to defend the bill, and the town- 
clerk received full powers to take the necessary steps.—At the 
People’s Concert, on Saturday last, the Misses MAD: ine and a 
stringed band of twenty performers were e m4 Mr, G. 
Haddock was the leader, and Mr. Spark the fre Several 
pieces were encored, including the march from Le Prophéte. 

Paris.—M. Gounod’s recovery is complete. He has already 
two operas on the stocks—one called van le Terrible, intended 
for the Grand-Opéra; the other Le Medecin malgré lui, founded 
on Moliére’s celebrated comedy, for the Théatre-Lyrique.—The 
announcement of an old opera by Rossini at the Bouffes-Parisiens, 
called J? Bruschino, has given rise to a grave discussion in 
musical circles. The original name of the work in question, 
when produced at the San Mosé in Venice, in 1813, was (ac- 
cording to some) La Scala di Seta (the ladder of silk). It is 
now, however, asserted that J? Bruschino is no other than JZ 
Figlio per amardo, the opera which immediately preceded 
Tancredi. Some of the Paris publishers have ly 
taken advantage of the excitement created by the pro- 
mised revival of an early work by the author of JZ Bar- 
biere, and have ahnounced the music of JJ Bruschino— 
Madame Nantier-Didiée has appeared for the first time on the 
boards of the Italiens as Rosina in the Barbiere, and in the 
lesson scene introduced a Spanish romance which created a 
marked sensation. Some of the French journals are in raptures 
with her acting. Why Alboni should have resigned one of her 
most admirable impersonations does not appear.—Meyerbeer 
has left Paris, much chagrined, it yor tes, presumed, at being 
unable, after three months hard toiling, to ri gry Madame 
Lauters in the part of Alice in Robert le Diable. At the last 
moment, it is alinaets the lady acknowledged her inability to 
sing the music. The friends of Madame Lauters insist that this 
was only an excuse to get rid of the part which, for some un- 
known reasons, she was not willing to undertake, and find all sorts 
of excuses for her. It is strange that they should have neglected 
to take into account that Mad. Lauters has just married 
M. Gueymard, the tenor. Possibly her new change of state may 
account for her caprice. Robert le Diable is thus shelved for a 
time. Rumours are afloat that the direction of the Opéra- 
Comique is about to undergo a change. M. Nestor Roqueplan 
is to be successor to M. Emile Perrin; and it is further stated 
that the new director will be assisted in the administration by 
M. Henri Trianon. (The whole of this aoe has been offi- 
cially denied.—Ep.) The new work by . Sauvage and 
Ambroise Thomas, to be entitled Le Carnaval de Venise is an- 
nounced for representation in a few days, and will be followed 
soon afterwards by a new opera of M. Bazin. A new operetta in 
one act, called Les Deux Pécheurs, the music by M. Offenbach, has 
been produced at the Bouffes-Parisiens. Madame Stoltz has left 
Paris for Barcelona, where she is engaged for a series of repre- 
sentations at the Royal Theatre. Signor Sivori is gone to 
Amsterdam, to give concerts. He proceeds thence to the —, 
Rotterdam, oo Berlin, and returns to Paris in December. 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah is in rehearsal at the Cirque de |’ Impé- 
ratrice, and will be performed at a Grand Musical Festival in 
the first week of December, under the direction of M. Pasdeloup. 
Madame Viardot and MM. Jourdan and Stockhausen, will sing 
the solos. Mad. Viardot will at last see the accomplishment of a 
wish she has long cherished. It is to be hoped that her faith in 
the musical taste of the Parisian public may be justified by the 





result, We have our doubts, 
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HANDEL. 
(From Mattheson’s Grundlage Hiner Ehrenpforte. Translated for 
Dwight’s Journal.) 

Grorce FrrepericH HAnpgsL, of Halle, in Saxony, passed his 
fifty-sixth birthday on the 25th of February last.* He studied 
composition and the organ with the celebrated Friederich Wilhelm 
Zackau, together with other sciences in the high schools there ; 
the living languages, however, as Italian, French, and English, 
he learned thoroughly in his travels. 

Anno 1703, in summer, he came to Hamburg, rich in talent 
and good will. He made almost his first acquaintance here with 
me, by means of which he was introduced to our organs and 
choirs, the opera and concerts, and especially into a certain 
house where all were in the highest degree devoted to music. 
At first he played second violin (andre violine), in the operatic 
orchestra, and appeared as if he could not count five, for he was 
by nature fond of dry humour.t As there happened once to be 
no harpsichordist present, he allowed himself to be prevailed 
upon to take his place, and proved himself a man; no other 
person but myself having suspected it. 

At that time he composed very long, long airs, and really end- 
less cantatas, which failed of the true spirit and a true taste, 
though they were indeed perfect in harmony; but he soon be- 
came quite changed in this respect, through the influence of the 
high school of opera. He was strong on the organ; stronger 
than Kuhnau, in fugue and counterpoint, especially extempore; 
but knew very little of melody until he came into the Hamburg 
Opera. On the other hand, all the compositions of Kuhnau 
were throughout melodious and singable; also those written for 
instruments. In the last century hardly anybody thought of 
melody; everybody aimed merely at harmony. For the most 
part, at that time, he dined with my deceased father, and, in 
return, taught me sundry peculiar contrapuntal effects. As I, 
on the other hand, did him no small service in the matter of 
dramatic style, one hand was made to wash the other. 

We journeyed together, also, on the 17th of August, that same 
year, 1703, to Lubeck, and made many double fugues in the 
coach, da mente, non da penna. I had been invited thither by 
the Geheime Raths President, Magnus von Wedderkopp, as the 
future successor of the very able organist, Dietrich Buxtehude. 

I took Handel with me. We played nearly all the organs and 
harpsichords in the place, and formed the conclusion in regard 
to our playing which I have recorded elsewhere, namely: that 
he should play only the organ, and I only the harpsichord. We 
heard also the above-named artist, in his Church of St. Mary, 
with all due attention. But as a marriage proviso was con- 
nected with the matter, to which neither of us had the slightest 
inclination, we departed, after having received many honourable 
attentions, and enjoyed many merry-makings. 

Johanna Christian Schieferdecker aimed closer to the mark; 
after the father Buxtehude’s death, he took the bride home, and 
received the fine situation, which at this present Johanna Paul 
Kuntzen so famously fills. 





* The Ehrenpforte appeared in 1740.—T77. 
+ (Note by Mattheson’) Iam sure when he reads this he will laugh 
in his heart—for outwardly he laughs little. Especially in case he calls 
to mind the deaf pigeon-seller who rode with us that time to Liibeck 
by post, or the pastry-cook’s son, who had to blow for us when we 
played in the Mary Magdalen Church. That was upon the 30th of 
July, 1703, for on the 15th we had been out upon a water excursion, 
And a hundred such like occurrences float in my memory, 

(Zo be continued.) 


Epinsurcn, Nov. 18ra—(From our Correspondent).—The 
second of Mr. W. Howard’s concerts took place on Wednesday 
last, when the Messiah was performed by the artistes mentioned 
in my last notice. As is usual, this oratorio attracted a large 
audience. The execution was, on the whole, satisfactory ; but 
the force employed was inadequate to bring out the full grandeur 
of this sublime work. The choruses were sung with great 
precision, which was the more commendable, since so few 
opportunities occur here for the performance of this and 
similar great works. The number of the singers, however, 











should have been doubled. The orchestra was not so steady 
as was to be wished, especially in accompanying the solo 
singers. The violins were weakened by the absence of 
the leader, Mr. Howard, who unfortunately had his leg 
broken in a cab collision about an hour before the concert 
commenced—the driver of his cab being killed. Of the soloists, 
Mr. Winn gave most satisfaction. He sang with feeling, and 
distinct articulation—a great point. Moreover, he adhered 
closely to the text, which is more than can be said of his com- 

anions. It was probably inattention to this which prevented 

iss Dolby from achieving the complete success anticipated. 
In other respects her singing was very fine. Mrs. W. Howard 
gave “I know that my Redeemer liveth” with deep feeling and 
a true conception of the sentiment, but the lack of power which 
I noticed last week was again perceptible. M. Sainton con- 
ducted well; but I am inclined to take exception to some of his 
readings, even although they may be in accordance with London 
usage. 

For instance, in the chorus, “ For unto us, &c.,” why sing the 
first part “piano” until the word “wonderful?” Handel has 
provided for the desired effect on that and the following words 
by scoring the music, so that it is realised without any such pre- 
paration. The opening is marked “mj.” Again, the chorus, 
“His yoke is easy” was taken too fast, which destroyed the 
character of the melody. 

The same artistes gave a third concert on Saturday evening 
with great success, but I was not present, 

Mr. Robson was at the Theatre Royal last week, and drew 
crowded houses. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
F{OABSENESS, SORE THROAT, LOSS OF VOICE, 


IRRITATION of the BRONCHIAL TUBES, cured, and a perfectly Clear 
Voice produced by the use of Wilkinson, Bridge and Co.’s BRONCHIO-THORACIC 
LOZENGES, prepared from a receipt of one of the most eminent Physicians of 
the day. 
They are pga. useful to Vocalists, Members of Parliament, Cl en, 
Barristers, Public os gar-nemd &c., and, asa paper Cough Lozenge, unequalled. 
Prepared only and sold in boxes at 1s, and 2s, 6d.; also in tins, at 4s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and 20s. each, by Wilkinson, Bridge, and Co., Chemists, at Bridge’s celebrated 
Sarsaparilla, and Ginger and Camomile Depédt, 270, Regent-street, London, W. 








ME: HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 

introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer. They will 
never change colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever before 


without springs, wires, or ligatures. They 


used. This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support and preserve tecth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore 
articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and 
useful in mastication. 52, Fleet-street. At home from 10 till 5. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 
EFFICACIOUS REMEDIES FOR BAD LEGS.—Mary Dixon, wife of 
Thomas Dixon, fishmonger, Regent’s-parade, Harrogate, states that for five years 
she was confined to her bed with a bad leg, and was twice an inmate at one of 
the Leeds Hospitals without obtaining any relief, she was told sho must submit 
to amputation ; at this time she was induced to try Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills, and after persevering with them for the short s of ten weeks, was, to 
her great gratification, completely cured. Sold by all Medicine Vendors through. 
ont the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, 
and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A, Stampa, Constantinople; A, Guidicy, 
Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 

Price 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d, per box. si ; 
PHS excellent Family Pill is a medicine of long-tried 
efficacy for purifying the blood, so very essential for the foundation of 
health, and correcting all disorders of the stomach and bowels. Two or three 
doses will convince the afflicted of its salutary effects. The stomach will speedily 
regain its strength, a healthy action of the liver, bowels, and kidneys, will ony 
take place, and renewed health will be the on result of taking this medicine, 
according to the directions accompanying each box. 

Persons of a full habit, who are subject to headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and 
singing in the ears, arising from toogreat a flow of blood to the head, should never 
be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried bnke 4 
their timely use; and for elderly people, where an occasional aperient is.requir 
nothing can be better adapted. 

For females these pills are truly excellent, removing all obstructions, the dis- 
tressing headache so very prevalent with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of 
sight, nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give 
a healthy, juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

Sold by all medicine vendors. Observe the name of Thomas Prout, 229, Strand 
London, on the Government stamp. 
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MESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON axp CO.’S 


LIST OF 


COMPOSITIONS FOR THE FLUTE 


BY 


TULOU. 
(WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS.) 


Op. 45. Fantaisie and Polonoise on Rossini’s ‘‘Siege of Corinth” .. 
Op. 54, Fantaisie on Auber’s ‘‘Muette de Portici” ee a 
Op. 65. Recréations Musicales,” in Four Books, each .. ee 

BOOK I. CONTAINS BOOK II. CONTAINS 


Air Allemand Varié. Air Irlandais Varié. 

Romance de Joconde, “La Rive Etrangére.” 

Air Populaire Russe, Le Regrit. 

Le Réveil d’un Beau Jour. Cavatine de Carafa. 

Air Anglais. Chansonnette Sicilienne, 
Choeur de la Muette. Don Juan, ‘‘ Andiamo,” varié, 


BOOK ITE. CONTAINS BOOK IV. CONTAINS 


Chanson Venitienne. Theme Original. 

Air Favori, de Beethoven. Chosur d’Armide, de Rossini. 
Air Espagnol. Cavatine de la Straniera. 

Air Suisse. Air Napolitain National. 


Op. €8, “ Jadis,” Plaisanterie Musicale 

Op. 69. First Grand Solo, in G He oe ee 
Op. 70. Second Grand Solo,inG@ .. ry oe 
Op. 71. Variations on Auber’s “‘Actéon” .. ee 
Op. 78. Variations on Auber’s ‘Chaperons Blancs” 
Op. 74. Third Grand Solo, in D as oe oe 
Op. 75. Fantaisie on Auber’s ‘‘ Ambassadrice” 

Op. 77. Fourth Grand Solo, in G 

Op. 78, Fantaisie on Auber’s ‘‘ Domino Noir” 

Op. 79. Fifth Grand Solo, in B re oe P 
Op. 80. Fantaisie on Auber’s ‘‘Lac des Fées” .. 
Op. 82. Sixth Grand Solo, in A oe is 

Op. 84. Variations on Bellini’s “‘ Beatrice di Tenda” 
Op. 86. Seventh Grand Solo,inE .. ee 

Op. 87. Fantaisie on Auber’s ‘‘Zanetta” ., 

Op. 88. Eighth Grand Solo, in Bminor .. 

Op. 89. Th®me Varié (with second flute ad lib.) . 
Op. 90. Fantaisie on Auber’s ‘‘Diamans” ,, 

Op. 91. Ninth Grand Solo, in E flat .. 

Op. 92. Tenth Grand Solo, in E eo 

Op. 98. Eleventh Grand Solo, in D .. ° 

Op. 94. Twelfth Grand Solo, in Bminor .. 

Op. 95, Fantaisie on Rossini’s ‘‘ Robert Bruce” 
Op. 96. Thirteenth Grand Solo, in A minor 

Op. 97. Fourteenth Grand Solo, in D ws 

Op. 98. Fantaisie on Halévy’s ‘‘ Fée aux Roses” .. 
Op. 99. Air Varié, brillant,inD  .. ee 
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TWO FLUTES. 
(WITHOUT PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT.) 


Op. 72. Three Grand Duos, each... PR we vt os 


No. 1, in D minor, 
No. g, in C major. 
No. 8, in D major. 


TWO FLUTES AND PIANO. 
Op. 88. Grand Concertant .. as oe ve 





LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. 


(pEPdT G&NERAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS, DE PARIS), 
244, REGENT-STREET, CORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLL-STREET. 





OPERAS FOR PIANOFORTE AND VOICE. 


PARIS EDITION, 





LA 
BEATRICE DI TENDA 
CAPULETTI ED I MONTEOOHT | 
COSI FAN TUTTE .. oe 
DON PASQUALI ee 
ELISIRE D’AMORE . oe 
ERNANI 
EURYANTHE 
FIDELIO 
FILLE DU REGIMENT 
FRA DIAVOLO ° ee 
FREISCHUTZ A RECIT., BERLIOZ 
GIOVANNI D’'ARCO . 
GIRALDA ee 
GLI UGONOTTI *e 
GUGLIELMO TELL .. 
HAYDEE ee . 
I DUE FOSCARI : 
JL CROCIATO 
IL FLAUTO MAGICO 
I LOMBARDI . 
IL VESPERO SICILIANO 
IL TROVATORE . 
I MARTIRI _. 
I MASNADIERI 
IPHIGENIE EN AULIDE .. 
IPHIGENIE EN TAURIDE 
LA BARCAROLE .. ee 
LA BARCAROLLE .. a 
LA CENERENTOLA ee 
LA DAME BLANCHE é 
LE DUC D’OLONNE +. 
LESTOCQ ee 
LA FEE AU ROLES... oe 
LA FAVORITA ee ee 
LA FIANCEE 
LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO- 
LA GAZZA LADRA oe . 
LA JUIVE ° ee 
L’AMBASSADRIC 
LA MUETTE DE PORTICT’ 
LA MUTA DI PORTICI (Italian) *” 
LA NEIGE ee 
LA PART DU DIABLE_ ;. 
LA REINE DE CHYPRE 


LE DIEU ET LA BAYADERE 

LE DOMINO NOIR . 

L’EBREA (LA on 

LE MACO . 

LE NABAB ee 
L'ENFANT PRODIGUE °: 

LE PHILTRE . ee 

LE PRE AUX CLERCS "., 

LE SERMENT ee ee 

LA SIRENE. .. 

LES DIAMANTS DE LA COURONNE 
LES MOUSQUETAIRES DE LA ape 
LE VAL D’ANDORRE _.. . 
LINDA DI CHAMOUNI .. oe ee 
LVITALIANI IN ALGERI ° ee 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR ° 
LUCREZIA BORGIA 
LUISA MILLER ° ee 
MACBETH _.. ee 
MARIA DE ROHAN. 
MOSE IN EGITTO 
re 


. 
. 


. 

. 
. 

. 
oe 


POSTILLON DE LONGsu MEAU 
PURITANI__.... ee ee 

RIGOLETTO ee ee 
ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO oe 
SEMIRAMIDE . ee ee 
SONNAMBULA ee . ° 
STRANIERA 


i i I 





8vo. 
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EWER AND CO.’S PIANOFORTE ALBUM 
FOR 1858. 
Just Published. 


This Album is the most superb ever published in this country, and it 
contains the following :— 
1.—MENDELSSOHBN, Fac-simile of an hitherto unpublished Presto, 
2.—GEORGE FESCA, Grand Polonaise Triomphale, 
$.—CHARLES EVERS, Andante con moto, 
4.—FRANZ ABT, Un doux Souvenir. 
5.—H. BERENS, Idylle, Op. 34. 
6.—E. D. WAGNER, Campanella. 
7.—H. A. WOLLENHAUPT, Polka Etude. 
8.—R. SCHUMANN, Romance. 
9,.—C. SCHNABEL, Une Réverie. 
10.—CHARLES MAYER, Novellette. 
11.—W. KRUGER, Chanson du Soldat, Op. 48. 
12—C. G. LICKL, Elégie. 
13.—A, RUBINSTEIN, Barcarole, Op. 80. 
14.—JUL VON KOLB, La Najade. 
15.—FRANZ LISZT, Consolation. 
16.—H. A. WOLLENHAUPT, Chant sans paroles, 
17.—C. ECKERT, Impromptu. 
18.—STEPHEN HELLER, Aubade. 
19.—H. SCHONCHEN, La Fleurette. 
20.—H. A. WOLLENHAUPT, Nocturne. 
21.—A. LANNER, Pensez & moi, Impromptu Polka. 
22.—W. TAUBERT, Canzonetta. 
23.—A. JUNGMANN, Le Répos. Nocturne. 
24.—FRANCESCO BERGER, Sérénade. 
25.—R. WILLMERS, Pour Prendre Congé. Valse Sentimentale. 
26.—GEORGE FESCA, Au Revoir, Galop brillante. 
Splendidly bound, price 15s, sent free. Early orders solicited. 








EWER AND CO., 390, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 





SECOND SERIES 


GERMAN VOLKSLIEDER, 


TRANSCRIBED FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE, 


BY 


ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 








These Pieces, founded on the most popular of the ‘‘ People’s Songs” of Germany, 
aye published in continuation of the six German Volkslieder by Mr. Gollmick, 
which have acquired such great popularity. 


1.—Fidolin os oo oe oe os ee 
2.—Mein schatzerl ist htibsch (My mistress is fair) 
8.—Abschied (Farewell)  .. oe ° oe 
4.—Mein schatz ist ein reiter (My lover is a a soldier) 

5.—Das zerbroschene ringlein (The broken ring) 

6.—Soldatenlied (Soldier’s song) .. 


NEW MORCEAUX DE SALON, 
BY ADOLPH GOLLMIOK. 


1.—Faniska, pensée fugitive 
2.—Réverie Amoreuse 

8.—La ci darem, transcription 
4.—The Dripping Well ie 
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GREAT WORKS AT SMALL PRICES, 


Arion. Collection of German Part er 10 vols.(small) ., 48s. 
André’s Theory of ee (German), 4 vols. oe oe we 468, 
Arne’s (Dr.) Artaxerx: 26s. 
Baillots’ Complete method for the Violin, in German and French. Thick 


vol, ve eo 

Besthoven’s Fidelio. Instrumental Score 
Beethoven.—Thematic Catalogue of all his Works 
Bach, J. 8., Exe: for 0, 6mo. oo 
Bach, J. 8, L’Art de Fugue 

h, J.8., Two Manuals and Oblig. Pedal” 
Brevil’s Method for the Violoncello, thick vol. 
Berriguer’s ——_ Method for the Flute.. 
Choron and Fiochi, Principes d’ ‘Accompaguement, * French text. mick 


vol. 
Choralist (The), a Collection of Psalms and Chants for four voices. 3 
four separate vols. Dublin. <- a ee 
18s, 
+ 
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Dotzauer’s Method for the Violoncello, in French ee oe ee 

Drouet’s Complete School for the = in French .. oo oe 

Drouet’s 100 Studies for Flute, Book 

1. Allgemeine rc sneriaes Music, 2 vols., * ato. ‘Plates ‘vod 

Forkel’s Life of Bach 

Gerber, Neues Historich- “Biographisches Lexicon der Toricunster 
4 vols. 8vo, 1812 

Haydn’s Symphonies. In full score. “8vo, “Nos. "to4 3. . 68. con 

Haydn’s Violin Quartets. 4 vols. 

Hugot and Wunderlich. Method for the Flute in French and German 20s, 

Hummel’s Pianoforte School. Boards ee ee <a 63: 

Lemoine’s Pianoforte Method,in French  .. Ss 

Liszt’s Soirées Musicales de Rossini, pour le Piano. * Boards. 

Mendelssohn's Elijah oe 

Mendelssohn’s vee of Praise ( (oEeaP ie)” a 

Mendelssohn’s Midsummer-Night’s Dream a 
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Mendelssohn’s Athalie . oe 
Muntzberger, Method for Violoncello : ee oe ee 
Mozart’s ‘domeneo, full score .. 60s, 
Mozart’s Violin a Quartetts, and Trios, 5 Vols, (Paris) “£7 10s, 
Musard on Composition . 
Panseron’s Works. All the principal Bolfeggi and Methods at one-third 
the published prices. 
Ravina, Etudes Caracteristiques. eee edition .. 
Rudolphe’s Solfeggi . oe eo 
Ronconi,—12 Vocalises for Baritone ee 
Twenty-five Celebrated Songs, from the popular operas, &e., for sopraus 
voice, with French or Italian words, 8vo. .. 
Rossini’s Tancredi, full score ° 
Rossini’s Demetrio e Polibio. MS. 2vols. so 
Rossini’s Elizabetta Regina d'Inghilterra. MS, 2 vols ee 
Stidler.—Delivery of Jerusalem. Grand Oratorio. oe 
Weber’s Theory of Music, German ee ee 
Weber’s Theory of Music, go (Cocks. ) wid 
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28. 
81s, 6d. 
Winter, Méthode de Chant, Italian, French, and German ve oe 408, 
BOOSEY AND SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES-STREET. 


“LADIES AVOID TIGHT LACING, AND TRY WILLIAM CARTER’S 





Elastic Coutil Winter Bodices (fastening in front)........ 
Self-lacing patent front-fastening Corsets 
Family and Nursing 2 sateen cosccccsecooce 
Paris Wove Stays (all sizes) .......... 

Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, London, E. C. 


WILLIAM CARTER INFORMS THE PUBLIC 
His Stock of Aberdeen and Perth na tae Winter Petticoats are now 
complete. 


eeeeeeeees 





. ¢@.  & 
Aberdeen and Perth Linsey-Woolsey Petticoats .......... 11 6 to 21 0 
Quilted Santilla Australian Wool Petticoats .,......ise0e6. 12 6t017 6 
Ladies Quilted Saltaire Lustre Petticoats .........seee06. 15 6 to 25 0 
Ladies Eiderdown Satin Quilted Petticoats .............. 85 0t0 66 0 
Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, London, E. ©, 
N.B.—Engravings of the above, or Wholesale Lists, free. 





MUSIC FOR ORCHESTRA. 


Boosey AND SONS have in Stock above One Hundred 
Popular Valses and Galops, by Strauss, Lanner, and Labitzky, which are 
offered to the trade and profession at 3s. 6d. each, the published prices being from 
7s. to 12s, each set. 
Boosey and Sons have published several additions to their Orchestral Journal, 
by Mellon, Gungl, Gollmick, Laurent, and Marriott, A very liberal discount is 
ven to the trade and profession on this work, especially on orders for twenty- 
ive numbers, 24 and 28, Holles-street. October 31. 





Published by Joun Boosgy, of Castlebar-hill, in the parish of Ealing, in the 
County of Middlesex, at the office of Boosry & Sons, 28, Holles-street. Sold 
also Ay” Reep, 15, John-street, Great Portland-street; ALLEN, Warwick- 
lane; VicKERs, Holywell-street ; Kertu, Prowst, & bo., 48, ‘Cheapside ; ; 
a. ScHEURMANN, 86, Newgate-street ; aes ae gs Newgate-street ; 
Harry May, 11, Holborn-bars. for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, 
en aud Glasgow ; for Ireland, i. Bussexvt, Dublin; and all Music- 
sellers, 
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